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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks ave 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The tone of the international situation seems gradu- 
ally to improve, and even Servia is adopting a sensible 
and non-provocative attitude. The fact is that nobody 
except a few military men in Austria, and possibly 
Russia, wants to fight, and the Allies have sense enough 
to see that they stand to lose the greater part of their 
gains in the war if once the big Powers take a hand. 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg made a speech early in 
the week which a few French journals seem to consider 
provocative, but the tone of all the German newspapers 
inspired by their Foreign Office gives the lie to this 
view. 


While Servia has become moderate and non-provoca- 
tive, Greece has suddenly appeared on the Albanian 
scene as the fire-eater, and her ships have been throw- 
ing shells into the unprotected town of Avlona. This 
has roused resentment in Italy not unnaturally. Per- 
haps this little fusillade is intended as a recognition of 
the new Albanian Commonwealth which has been re- 
cently constituted—as farcical a proceeding as the 
“‘ bombardment ’’. Greece has been making herself quite 
ridiculous enough during the last few days, and will 
soon lose again what small increase of prestige she had 
acquired. But now she is going to take part in the 
peace negotiations after all! 


It really looks as if Sir Edward Grey were at last 
to get his Conference of Ambassadors at work, and 
perhaps in London. This is to be a kind of diplomatic 
clearing-house, and if it works well may serve a most 
useful purpose. We do not think such speeches as 
those of the German Chancellor do, or are intended to, 
impede this work of peace; on the contrary there are 
distinctly signs that he has cleared rather than befogged 


the air. And M. Poincaré’s statement to the Chamber 
can but strengthen Sir E. Grey’s hands and facilitate 
the Conference. 


Canada’s gift of three Dreadnoughts is a clear recog- 
nition that the British Navy has retired into home 
waters. ‘‘ Twelve years ago’’, said Mr. Borden, “‘ the 
British Navy and the British Flag were predominant 
in every ocean of the world and along the shores of 
every continent. To-day they are predominant no- 
where but in the North Sea.’’ Mr. Borden defines 
Canada’s offer to the Admiralty as an attempt to make 
up for ‘‘ this unfortunate but necessary ’’ concentration. 
The position of the Canadian battleships is a compro- 
mise. They are to be built in Great Britain and to be 
entirely at the disposition of the Imperial Government 
for common defence ; but they are the nucleus of a Cana- 
dian fleet—to be withdrawn when an _ independent 
Canadian unit is formed. The British Government, in 
return, is quite reasonably expected regularly to admit 
a Canadian Minister to meetings of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. 


Whence came the idea of an Indian Volunteer Fleet ? 
Perhaps the Gaekwar is anxious to recover some of 
the reputation he lost at the Durbar. The idea had 
better be dropped. The native States already contri- 
bute handsomely to the Army. Few or none of them 
have revenues large enough to spare the price of a 
warship. The premier State has under three millions 
a year, and only three of the States exceed one million. 
Among the people of India it would be construed as a 
sign of weakness. It would better suit Oriental ideas 
if the Sovereign Power levied a benevolence rather than 
depend on a voluntary contribution. 


Everybody was glad to hear from Mr. Churchill that 
at any rate something had been done to improve the 
lot of naval officers and men. Pay has at any rate 
been raised; but one must agree with Lord Charles 
Beresford that not nearly enough has been done. Espe- 
cially the officers’ claims have not been satisfied. It 
is a commonplace of all parties and all people that 
our national existence hangs on the Navy, which is to 
say, on the naval officer. The naval officer is on the 
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whole the finest type this country produces, and we pay 
him a miserable pittance. A naval officer’s earnings 
of a lifetime would hardly make enough to float a 
bogus company; yet he has to keep afloat England’s 
first (and last) line of defence. 


Captain Charlton, Assistant Director of Torpedoes, 
was virtually a witness for the defence before the 
Marconi Committee on Monday. He approached the 
whole question from the point of view of Imperial 
strategy ; and he very keenly insisted to the Committee 
on the necessity for speed and decision. Captain Charl- 
ton admitted that the Marconi Company had got a very 
good contract; but he was glad they had not been 
“cut down’’. The Admiralty has looked all along at 
the chief necessity, which is to get in first with an 
Imperial chain of stations. The Government which gets 
in first will choose its own wave-lengths, and the “‘ right 
of way’’. Captain Charlton pointed the necessity for 
speed by informing the Committee that two other 
Governments already have a complete list of stations. 
Their schemes, in fact, are as advanced as ours—on 
paper. 


There has been a sort of triangular duel this week 
on compulsory service between Lord Roberts, Lord 
Haldane, and Mr. Seely, with Lord Rosebery as a sort 
of referee. Against the soldier who has been fighting 
all his life we have a famous lawyer-wirepuller and an 
ex-officer of some quarter-trained irregular troop. 
The soldier says we must have compulsory service ; the 
others know so much more than he, they laugh at the 
idea. Was not Mr. Seely himself a leader of Volun- 
teers in the South African war, and did not we win? 
Lord Roberts was there too, no doubt; but that was 
an accident. Lord Rosebery, in his true vein, pats both 
sides on the back; and puts his award in the form 
of future wonder that ‘‘ we should have turned a heed- 
less and inattentive ear to the warnings, full of weight 
and full of experience, of the greatest soldier we were 
privileged to possess ’”’. 


Major-General May’s lecture on ‘‘ Ireland and 
National Defence’’ at the United Service Institution 
last Wednesday was well worth the attention both of 
civilians and soldiers. It dealt largely with history ; 
and, all political controversy apart, the strategical 
importance to England of the other island was well 
shown by its frequent choice as objective by our enemies. 
Spain and France, more than once, have attempted its 
invasion. General May also vividly brought home to one 
the part the Irish soldier has taken in the great cam- 
paigns of our history, and the large quota of men, in 
proportion to her population, she has contributed. We 
all know that the Irish make splendid soldiers. But 
few of us perhaps realise how many men Ireland 
contributed to the great wars of Marlborough and 
Wellington, not to speak of later times. 


‘‘ From the position he holds Mr. Bonar Law may at 
any time be in control of the policy of the Government 
of India.”” It was thus that Lord Crewe opened, on 
Wednesday, at Cheltenham a detailed criticism of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s suggestions as to a fiscal policy for India. 
On the same day Lord Lansdowne presented, in almost 
equal detail, the argument for reciprocal tariffs. Since 
the big Unionist meeting at the Albert Hall Tariff 
Reform has again pushed into the foreground. Govern- 
ment speakers may affect to believe it is a topic whose 
interest has expired. But on what other subject would 
an audience patiently hear so much detailed and difficult 
exposition as Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne ventured 
upon at Wednesday’s meetings? Tariff Reform remains 


for the ordinary elector easily the most absorbing of 


political questions. 


, All the evidence to be heard by the Select Committee 
inquiring into the question of Sir Stuart Samuel’s seat 
was taken on Tuesday and Wednesday. An interesting 
side point was mentioned as to the common informer’s 


action. It has been natural to ask how many common 
informers can sue? There were four actions, it seems, 
begun. One was withdrawn, one is in ‘“‘ abeyance” 
and the other two gentlemen, said Sir Stuart Samuel, 
thought he owed them each £46,000. 


Evidence was given as to the dealings of various 
kinds—loans and tenders for Indian Bills and so on 
—which the Montagu company had with the Indian 
Government in common with other firms. Sir Stuart 
Samuel and Mr. Franklin, members of the firm, de- 
scribed the instructions for purchasing silver secretly, so 
as to prevent a silver syndicate of four firms in Bombay 
cornering the market and raising prices against the 
Indian Government. 5,000,000 worth of silver was 
bought, and a commission of an eighth, the usual silver 
broker’s commission, was charged. Mr. L. Abrahams, 
an assistant under-secretary of the India Office, stated 
that no contracts, except for goods in the stores depart- 
ment, were considered to be subject to the Act of 
George III. affecting the seat of a member of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Danckwerts, Sir Stuart Samuel’s 
counsel, intimated that his contention would be that 
the Act of George III. related to the public services 
in Great Britain alone and not to India. 


‘* Sometimes I stroll in to see what is going on ’’— 
that daring gibe of Mr. Lloyd George a week ago shows 
well what the Government really think of their Home 
Rule comedy at Westminster. It is the best thing 
he has said for a long while past. There has been 
nothing of the kind so amusing since Mr. Balfour said 
—‘‘ ] have not seen the ‘ Times’ to-day’’. Mr. Lloyd 
George is as much bored by the speeches of his col- 
leagues, poor Mr. H. Samuel and Sir John Simon, and 
the others, who are pretending their best to be great 
Home Rulers, as Mr. Balfour was bored by the leading 
articles in the chief organ of his party! How all these 
log-rolling Radical Ministers do love and admire one 
another’s best efforts ! 


‘* Sometimes I stroll in ’’ expresses, indeed, the bored, 
languid attitude of the whole political public towards 
the Home Rule Bill and the ‘‘ debates’. The public 
just glances through the glass doors: then it turns 
away listlessly. It does not even desire to stroll in. 
The thing has lost all salt and savour. It is flat and 
dreary. The guillotine is fast guillotining itself out. 
But, unless we are much mistaken, we shall have a 
reaction against the whole baneful thing presently. 
There will be a White Terror which will snuff out the 
last of the Billaud-Carnots on the Government benches. 


After the Home Rule guillotine on Monday—and 
after twelve o’clock—the Government took their reso- 
lutions on the Pilotage Bill. Now this is another of 
what may be styled the Government “ caterpillar ’’ bills 
—it proposes to hatch out a new lot of Government 
grubs—Radical butlers perhaps among them !—to eat 
up the substance of the ‘‘Commonwealth’’. It 
brought to their feet two protesting members of the 
Government party, Mr. Booth and another. These 
gentlemen declared earnestly that the Government, in 
doing this sort of thing, and doing it after midnight, 
was straining the loyalty of its supporters. And having 
said this, the two honourable gentlemen subsided. _It 
is the understood thing that after an honourable gentle- 
man protests on his soul and on his conscience against 
the Government, he shall next proceed to go meekly 
into the Government lobby. 


“What phantoms we are and what phantoms we 
pursue!’’ said Burke. But when we hear warm pro- 
tests like these against the Government, by their sup- 
porters, and directly afterwards witness their cold votes 
in favour of the Government, we feel that Burke’s say- 
ing could be much improved on for House of Commons 
purposes to-day. Mr. Booth and his fellow sufferers 
must indeed feel after their honest protest and dishonest 
votes—or, it may be, their dishonest protests and 
honest votes—‘‘ what humbugs we are and what hum- 
bug's we pursue ”’. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to open 
the roaring land campaign, it is said, at Swindon or 
Reading. He is to start almost at once, and even a day 
in December has been talked of. In fact, the December 
Massacres of the Tory tyrants—and we suppose that 
the signal to begin will be a peal of bells from every 
tin chapel in Little Bethel—as in the French Revolution 
it was a clash from the church of S. Germain 
l’Auxerrois. 


Mr. George defined himself to the Liberal women 
of Wales on Tuesday as a suffraget of the Nor- 
wegian type. He stands between the Labour men and 
the supporters of the late Conciliation Bill. Mr. 
George would be satisfied with votes, as in Norway, 
for women householders and the wives of married elec- 
tors; and he urges suffragets of all parties to concen- 
trate upon the ‘‘ Norwegian’’ amendment to the 
Suffrage Bill. Mr. George seems clearly to appre- 
ciate the effect upon public opinion of the suffragette 
raid upon the mails. Every suffraget with the least repu- 
tation to lose has in panic separated himself from these 
outrages. Particularly we admire the courage of Mr. 
Lansbury, who boldly in the presence of Mrs. Pankhurst, 
and at a meeting called in his honour by the W.S.P.U., 
confessed that he had ‘‘ qualms ’’ as to the pillar-boxes. 


‘* He took my seat, Mr. Speaker !’’—the affair this 
week between Sir William Byles, Lib., and Mr. 
Duncan, Lab., recalls that tremendous escapade of 
Mr. T. G. Bowles and Mr. Macdona. The question 
before the House was whether Sir William Byles had 
a right to take Mr. Duncan’s seat in Mr. Duncan’s 
absence or whether Mr. Duncan had a right to sit on 
Sir William Byles when, on returning, he found Sir 
William Byles sitting on his seat. And yet the Liberal 
Press would have us believe that the difficulty of seats, 
as a Liberals and Labour members, has been 
settled ! 


That touchy subject, payment of members, ‘“‘ in- 
sinuated ’’ itself, as Mr. Thorne would say, into the 
Committee on the Trades Union Bill this week; and, 
think of it, the thing of which it is bad style to speak 
was raised this time by the Coalition party itself! It 
is no longer Mr. Bird, Tory M.P. who is to blame but 
Mr. Bowerman, Labour M.P. The Labour members are 
actually taking precautions lest the House of Commons 
should stop the pay which the House voted itself—and 
this though Mr. Balfour declared this week ‘‘ They 
earn it’’. A great many years ago the SaTuRDAY 
Review spoke of the ‘‘ protected ability ’’ of members 
of Parliament. Well, history has repeated itself : 
ability to-day is protecting itself on the Coalition 
benches. 


The Shipping Federation in the character of fairy 
godmother is a blessed change. It has announced that 
it will raise the wages of seamen all round the coast 
from next January. Nothing has happened but an access 
of enthusiasm due to the state of trade, which in its 
opinion warrants the increase. There has been no 
pressure from unions ; and indeed the Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union has an agreement with shipowners that 
there shall be no increase until next June. Nevertheless 
their men are to have their share of the earlier rise. No 
public body was ever so cruelly misunderstood as the 
Shipping Federation. During the strikes it was accused 
of being responsible for cutting down wages; though 
really it had no control. Now almost as soon as it has 
power to regulate wages it bursts out with this act of 
gratuitous benevolence. The misunderstanding would 
be complete if in future anybody got the credit or 
discredit but the Federation. 


Two witnesses before the Putumayo Committee illus- 
trate how mental bias affected the views of the Peruvian 
Amazon directors. The statements of Hardenburg pub- 
lished by ‘‘ Truth’’ in 1909 were available, but they 
preferred to believe that Hardenburg was crooked. They 
may cite in their favour that the witness who prepared 
Hardenburg’s account believes that before August 1909 


they could not have known anything about the atrocities. 
The auditor, Mr. Gielgud, who went out in 1910, re- 
ported that the conditions had been entirely misrepre- 
sented. The Directors, he said, had to choose between 
his report and the allegations, and they came, wrongly 
he admitted, to the conclusion that his statement was 
the more accurate. 


Mr. Balfour, at the annual dinner of the Royal Scot- 
tish Corporation, dwelt, not perhaps without side 
reflexion, upon the history of the Scottish Union with 
England. But if contemporary politics were unavoid- 
ably in Mr. Balfour’s thoughts, they did not intrude 
in any party fashion. Merely he lingered upon a chap- 
ter of history. Is not this, after all, the strongest 
argument? His hearers must have found it difficult, as 
he spoke, to realise that serious politicians cherish the 
idea of undoing the piece of history which he cele- 
brated. 


Scotchmen, says Mr. Balfour, have solved the problem 
of the larger patriotism which Lord Milner has this 
week asked of the Empire. They have discovered that 
the sense of nationality and the consciousness of a 
separate history are not antagonistic, but helpful, to 
Imperial feeling, and to a view of the Empire as a great 
State. Canada and Australia, said Mr. Balfour, must 
follow the history of Scotland. They must “ cultivate 
that feeling of nationality for themselves—the Canadian 
for the Canadians, the Australian for the Australians, 
but all for the British Empire’’. Scotchmen have 
always held themselves up as patterns for the world: 
so that they should be the model for the Empire is mere 
modesty ! 


Dr. Gow has not succeeded in his bold attempt to 
prove Westminster School to be a charity school; but 
he has saved some £700 per annum to the school. He 
claimed absolute exemption on this ground from paying 
inhabited house duty ; and in the first instance the Tax 
Commissioners were persuaded into remitting the whole 
assessment of £1041. It was certainly, as the Solicitor- 
General said, strange to maintain that this great 
school, where Dryden and other great men, and many 
Judges now on the Bench were educated, was a charity 
school. Mr. Justice Horridge has held that the school 
is not a charity, notwithstanding its King’s Scholars, 
so that the whole of the £1041 is not saved; but on 
another legal ground the £4700 which the Surveyor of 
Taxes demanded is not to be paid. 


Only very recently called barristers will read without 
some kind of emotion of the death of Sir John Law- 
rance. Mr. Justice Lawrance was so familiar a name— 
for better, for worse—with the Bar that it is hard to 
believe that he is dead. He and Mr. Justice Grantham 
seemed to run in couples, and now both are gone. 
‘* Jack Lawrance ”’ had a fine presence ; his tall, com- 
manding figure rather suggested a soldier than a lawyer. 
Law was, indeed, less his strong point than common 
sense. He knew a good deal of men and women, and 
that for much work in the courts is more serviceable than 
scientific law; unfortunately it is also much scarcer 
there. 


Father Vincent de Paul Bailly, the Assumptionist 
founder of ‘‘ La Croix ’’, the great Catholic paper, and 
of the ‘‘ Maison de la Bonne Presse ’’, has died this 
week in his eightieth year. He started as a telegraphist, 
attached to the personal service of Napoleon III. at 
S. Cloud and at the Tuileries ; and he often knew better 
than anyone else in France all that was happening 
during the Crimean war. When at twenty-eight years 
of age he became a priest he was made chaplain to the 
Papal Zouaves at the battles of Mentana and Monte 
Rotondo, and to the French Army during the siege of 
Metz and at the battles of Borny and Gravelotte. 


But Father Bailly was chiefly notable as the founder 
of ‘LaCroix ’’. ‘* La Croix ’’ has been intimately con- 
nected with every political and religious movement in 
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France during the last thirty years. Almost at the start 
its chief object was to rally French Catholics to the 
Republic in the period when Leo XIII. issued his 
famous encyclical ‘‘ Rerum Novarum’’ on 16 February 
1892. ‘* La Croix ’’, which has always been a fighting 
paper, preached the doctrine of the ‘‘ Ralliement ’’ both 
in and out of season, and has never been forgiven by 
Royalists or Bonapartists for the crusade which it then 
preached - against...the. old parties. Notwithstanding 
this, attempts’Were made by English newspapers at the 
time of the Dreyfus case to argue that ‘‘ La Croix ”’ was 
the*anti-Republican organ of the pretenders to the 
throne’ of France. Actually ‘‘ La Croix’’ regarded 
this agitation merely as a pretext for attacking the 
administration of the Army. 


Mr. George Clutsam’s ‘‘ King Harlequin ’’ is said to 
be the first opera by an Englishman ever first performed 
in Germany. This may be so—its treatment by the 
Berlin critics certainly warrants the supposition. ‘‘ As 
a stranger give it welcome ’’ seems to be the motto 
of these gentry, the phrase being the equivalent of the 
village ‘‘ There’s a stranger; ’eave a brick at ’im’’. 
The opera appears to have succeeded with the public ; 
and the correspondents of the London dailies say it was 
praised by the Press. They omit to say that the praise 
was of the well-known quality which damns. Mr. 
Clutsam is an Australian. Were he English, he would 
know that though German musicians may come here 
in shoals, and by sponging, or charlatanising, or even 
genuine talent reap fortunes, no English-speaking musi- 
cian must dare to attempt winning an honest success 
in Germany. 


The dinner to Mr. William Poel was _ tactful. 
Admirers of Mr. Poel were uneasy. Had justice been 
done? Everyone is talking of Mr. Granville Barker ; 
and everyone is not as conscious, as is Mr. Barker 
himself, of the debt we are under to Mr. Poel. Soa 
public demonstration that Mr. Barker, at any rate, is 
entirely aware of his obligation was timely. Mr. 
Poel was the pioneer of our return to the plays of 
Shakespeare. But though this is an admitted common- 
place among his friends and pupils, it was only just 
that the public should be reminded. Mr. Poel has this 
week formally given over his work into the hands of 
the producer of ‘‘A Winter’s Tale’? and ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night ’’. 


Mr. Charles Crombie has been trying to arrange an 
‘English Christmas”? at the Bull’’, Rochester, in 
celebration of Charles Dickens, who invented it. <A 
merry idea; but, unfortunately, Mr. Crombie cannot 
get enough people to make up the party. Everybody 
is so eager to keep the Dickens annual Christmas at 
home that Dickens’ centenary Christmas at Rochester 
will not be celebrated. 

** My bones would rest 
That have but laboured to attain this hour.’’ 


It is the wheel full circle—Dickens revenged upon 
Dickens. « 


‘Congregation’? is a funny Oxford collection of 
teachers, tutors, and scholar-wirepullers, which has 
made University politics the jest of every man of the 
world that has troubled to consider them. This body 
has voted in favour of disestablishing the Church, and 
indirectly Christianity, in the University. However, 
Congregation has not the last say. Convocation does 
at least number a great many voters who live in the 
world. Truly an academic caucus is a fearsome thing, 
especially when it is on the “ liberalising ”’ path. 


Happily the undergraduate—the thing at Oxford and 
Cambridge that really matters—is eternal. He may 


change his skin (or clothes), but he changes not. He 
may just stop to ask ‘‘ What do these feeble dons? ”’ 
but he turns at once to other more important thoughts. 
Is not the ’Varsity Rugger match to be played on 
Tuesday ? 


THE LIE OF THE LAND. 


T has been clear for some time—the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s music-hall speech at Aberdeen 
puts it past doubt—that the Government factions mean 
to concentrate on land. They are going to make a 
great attack on the counties all along the line. Their 
plan as yet may be somewhat vague. They are not 
quite clear whether it will pay them better, for a start, 
to rob the landlords outright of what the landlords have 
left, or to tempt the whole body of farm labourers 
throughout the country by promising a minimum wage 
of a pound a week. It is between these two schemes 
they waver just now. But they will settle their diffi- 
culties ere long, and then they will enter on such a 
swearing, tearing campaign as has not been known in 
English politics. People who fancy that the land busi- 
ness is ‘‘ off’? make the mistake of their lives; the 
land business is just coming on, and coming as it has 
never been. We shall be ‘‘ Back to the Land”’ with 
a vengeance ere the next election, with all its log-rolling 
lies, is on us. 

This is why it is absolutely necessary that, if the 
Unionists are to hold their seats in the counties, even 
in the safest counties, they should be agreed and precise 
on their land policy. They must not crab or criticise— 
they must create. They must be agreed and precise 
not only about small holdings, but about the exact 
way, the scientific way, in which the smallholders are 
to own their land. What is needed now is a definite, 
simple scheme approved and put forth by Mr. Bonar 
Law, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Mr. Long for advancing the money to the smallholders. 
Nothing short of this will really serve against the lures 
—lying, very likely, still lures—which the Government 
factions are now working up for the next election. 
We must show the poor and deserving workers in the 
villages how they can get not only some land but the 
money to own it as freehold and to work it. Nothing 
else will in the smallest degree avail if we are to go 
on at all with the small-holdings policy, and if we 
are to go on at all as the country party, as the party 
of the land. 

Let there be no possible mistake about this; it is 
no use on earth talking about Land to the English 
villager unless you talk—very definitely—about Money 
at the same time. You might as well dangle before a 
perch a hook without the brandling worm on it. He 
knows he cannot work the land without the money. 
He knows he cannot own it without money. Obviously 
that is why under the present miserable Radical plan 
he is not eager to own. ‘‘ It’s the land he is out for”’ 
says the reformer on the Unionist side and on the 
Radical side. Yes, but it is the money he must be out 
for, too, if he is to make anything of that land. 

At the back of the land idea is the money reality. 
When the Unionist party thoroughly grips this, and 
acts bravely on it, its land policy will be live, strong, 
convincing. It can never be so before. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech at 
Aberdeen has been strangely overlooked by the leading 
Unionist paper. The ‘‘ Times’’, which is usually so 
full and painstaking in its reports of speeches, com- 
pressed it into a column, and did not regard its refer- 
ences to land as worth editorial attention. They knew 
better in Scotland! We have a report of the speech, 
for example, in the ‘‘ Aberdeen Free Press’’ which 
fills over four close printed columns; and it is perfectly 
clear that far the most important things in the speech 
are its railing, savage passages on the land question 
in England and in Scotland. They show that the 
extremists have had their way in the Cabinet. These 
passages whipped his hearers into a froth of enthusiasm, 
and Sir William Robertson immediately after the speech 
put it to the meeting.—Did they not feel they were 
entering on ‘‘a holy crusade’?! We have examined 


the speech. We are impressed by its power—its power 
of falsifying essential truths that relate to the holding 
of land, to the whole land system of England and of 
Scotland. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has dropped 
the partridge. 


He no longer insists that land, which 
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ought to wave with golden corn—we seem to remember 
this phrase was once favoured by Mr. John Morley 
when years had not yet fully brought ‘‘ the philosophic 
mind ’’—is given over to wastes that partridges may 
thrive and tyrant Tories shoot. Somebody has told 
him—Mr. Harcourt or Mr. Buxton or somebody in 
print perhaps—that partridges go not with wastes and 
forests but with good farming. He has dropped rabbits 
too—which a few months ago were to pay the Insur- 
ance Act fines of the ‘‘ thousand little Tsars’’. He 
now rests his case on the deer and the grouse. 

‘“We know’’, he says, ‘‘ the story of the High- 
lands! Devastated and depopulated districts that 
used to be thronged with people, who supplied the best 
warriors that the Empire ever sent for to do battle for 
it, whole tracts of it lying waste, turned over to deer 
and grouse. How many battalions of deer did they 
send to South Africa? And if there ever should be 
an invader of this land do you think the foe is going 
to be scared off by flights of grouse?’’ He has been 
reading not, we suspect, the history of the Boer War. 
He does not care for that history, as his angry dis- 
cussion with Lord Savile a few years ago showed. For 
one thing, perhaps, his side did not win in that war. 
It looks more as if he had read in the very popular 
histories of the way William the Conqueror ‘‘ devas- 
tated and depopulated ’’—we believe that is the exact 
phrase, oddly enough—the villages of the New Forest 
all for the sake of ‘‘ selfish sport ’’; and pulled down 
ever so many churches—where the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer only wants to pull down their endowments. 

That story of the Highlands, like the story of the 
Conqueror and the New Forest, is of course nothing 
if not an untrue story. The absurdity of the talk about 
red deer and red grouse doing the people of Scotland 
out of their rights has been proved afresh quite lately. 
The demonstration at the Forest of Atholl two or three 
years ago silenced that talk for a time. Even the 
Radicals, who at Lord Tullibardine’s invitation visited 
the Forest and examined the land, gave it up fora 
bad business. They had consciences. They had some 
sense of responsibility. So they agreed that there was 
not much to be done with a very large portion of that 
Forest, which was given over to peat and heather and 
deer and grouse instead of to ‘‘ golden corn’’. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer leaves his conscience 
in all these matters in the keeping of Carnarvon ; whilst 
as for responsibility, seriously, has anyone ever accused 
the nimblest of all the modern demagogues of a virtue 
as lumbering as that? His particular form of genius in 
politics does not call for such a thing as responsibility. 

Some have described the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as fond of flinging mud about. It was said he flung 
mud in the Limehouse speech. He reminds us more 
of a celebrated character in fiction—ever “‘ sifting in 
the national cinderheap for the odds and ends he wanted, 
and throwing dust about into the eyes of other people 
who wanted other odds and ends’’. The Coalition 
party just now is out for odds and ends; that is its idea 
indeed of what Dickens scornfully styled its ‘‘ Parlia- 
mentary Duties ’’. 

The Aberdonians are thought to be a highly intelligent 
people. There is even a market for old books in the 
Granite City; and the only time we visited the place 
we certainly were impressed by the waiter in a hotel 
there who, between the soup and the fish, discussed 
with us the merits of a small 1811 reprint of Steevens’ 
edition of Shakespeare and presented us with a much 
thumbed little copy of Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice Told 
Tales ’’, one of his favourite books; whilst by Deeside 
our gillie led us on to the subject of Byron in Scotland 
when the pools of Glen Tana were too low for the 
salmon. Yet, strange to say, these Aberdonians wildly 
cheered and laughed over the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s clap-trap last week. His empty metaphor 
about the flights of grouse sent them into shrieks of 
laughter. Loud cheers greeted his saying that ‘‘ our 
social and economic condition is pot-bound by the feudal 
System. It has no room to develop. Its roots are 
breaking through. Well, let’s burst it”’. We suppose 


that at the end of the week a section of Aberdeen is in 
the humour for valour of this sort, but it rather shakes 
one in the notion that the Scottish working man has at 
least some education. 

So much for the second man in the Government; 
what of the attitude on the land question of the first 
man in the Government? The Prime Minister rarely 
stoops to clowning and to clap-trap; and his form, 
Unionists can always admit, is a model in debate. 
No English statesman ever did ill deeds in better style 
than Mr. Asquith—and style still counts a little in our 
politics except among the most brutal minds. But 
what could be more deplorable in its way than the 
Prime Minister’s attitude towards that thing which 
clean Radicals like Sir A. B. Markham and Sir H. 
Raphael regard as the ‘‘ jackals’’’ land inquiry? 
Plainly enough, the Prime Minister detests the thing, 
and detested it before those two or three members of 
his party broke out against it. He knows, as every 
man in politics knows, that it is a sneaking, 
skulking, skunking kind of inquiry. He knows 
it is supported by money secretly subscribed by 
rich Radicals, who are so ashamed of their act 
they will not suffer their names to be published. 
He knows it is backstairs and underhand and sly. And 
his short annoyed replies to all who question him in the 
matter in the House of Commons make perfectly clear 
his feeling of disgust. This week again he has been 
questioned ; and this week he has again stiffly denied 
that a penny of public money is being spent on this 
unclean thing or that any official has given a minute 
of public time to it. Yet he suffers it to goon! And 
by and by he intends, we fear, to turn it to good 
account for his own ends as leader of the Government 
party! The Prime Minister is not above looking over 
the hedge at the Chancellor of the Exchequer stealing 
the horse. 


THE ATTACK ON THE CHURCH. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE, with a maladroitness, we 
admit, not usual with him, has informed the 

world that the attack on the Church in Wales is but 
preliminary to an attack on the Church in England. The 
Welsh dioceses are regarded as a sort of outwork to 
be taken first; their reduction being calculated to give 
the attacking party a more advantageous position for the 
grand assault to follow. Mr. George’s words were not 
precisely ours ; he said that, ‘‘ if the English Church did 
not take great care, its turn would come next ’’. Taking 
great care apparently means assisting Mr. George, 
or at least allowing him unhindered, to disestab- 
lish and disendow the Church in Wales; and as English 
Churchmen, including their bishops, do not seem at all 
inclined to lend Mr. George this helping hand, we sup- 
pose the Church in England must expect the worst. We 
are grateful to the unnamed person who drew this from 
Mr. Lloyd George ‘‘in conversation’’. It is a very 
useful declaration for Churchmen and Unionists of all 
sorts; which we are very sure Mr. George would never 
have let out, had he thought what he was saying. Or 
it may be his friend published a confidential remark. 
If so, it is not our fault. If the world has been let into 
the mind of Mr. George against his intention, we are 
none the less honourably free to take stock of the revela- 
tion. We really cannot pretend he never said it or look 
the other way. Then he has not, so far as we know, 
repudiated the remark ; though one could imagine Mr. 
Asquith requiring him to do so, if it were any use Mr. 
Asquith requiring Mr. Lloyd George to do anything. 
It has been the Liberal cue to treat English disestab- 
lishment as a thing entirely remote, not a question of the 
moment, hardly of the day: a right and proper ideal, 
a Liberal watchword still, but not business in any sense : 
nothing that we Churchmen need trouble ourselves 
about. This was wise tactics, for most men and women 
find it difficult to realise anything not at their doors. The 
Anglican is an Englishman and so not perfervid. He 
would take disestablishment in Wales more philosophi- 
cally than disestablishment at home. There was also 
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this very important point. English working men, espe- 
cially London working men, care not now one straw for 
Disestablishment; they are not to be moved by any of 
the Liberationist talk; they are not dissenters; and on 
the whole, if it is a matter of choice between different 
religious bodies, they prefer the Church. Even if not 
friendly to the Church, they have given up expectation 
of gain to themselves from the spoils. They know that 
if the Church is spoilt, not they will get the swag. They 
are after other things, and they will not thank any party 
for putting their business behind the gigantic job of 
disestablishing the Church of England. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s faux pas will make it much less easy for him 
to get a good “‘ stance ’’ amongst London working men. 
Every Unionist speaker will now explain to them how 
little time the attack on the Church of England will 
leave the Radical party for things working men 
care about. It will have no time for Poor Law, 


no time for Education, no time for the Eight 
Hours Day, no time for Housing, no time for 
i We 


extending the principle of the minimum wage. 
shall soon have Mr. Lloyd George explaining himself 
away, and his colleagues with even more energy ex- 
plaining him away. But it will be our business to make 
it too late. Church men and women, too, and all Church 
organisations will take Mr. George at his word and be 
ready. Attacks on the Church bring into the field on 
our side forces that ordinarily keep outside the political 
arena. Let the mass of English Church men and women 
realise that the success of the Radical party at next 
election stands, according to Mr. Lloyd George, to mean 
the Disestablishment of the Church, and work will be 
put into the Unionist campaign that never has been 
before. Mr. George has done us a really good turn. 

The debates in the House show how well aware is 
the Government of the bareness of their case. They 
treat the whole business as though they disliked it and 
knew their own best men disliked it. They know the 
Welsh Disestablishment cry is but a survival of a past 
political age; they know there is nothing behind it but 
the jealousy of Welsh Methodist ministers and the 
ancient Liberalism of a kind of middle-class Nonconfor- 
mity that is itself a survival and almost an anachronism. 
No wonder the Government can get up no steam: no 
wonder only the Irish Nationalist vote saved them from 
defeat on the guillotine motion. Discussion of the pro- 
posal to disestablish and disendow four dioceses of the 
Church of England to appease Protestant Methodism is 
to be stifled by the vote of Irish Roman Catholics, who 
have no interest in the whole matter and less knowledge 
of it. This, no doubt, is to illustrate the virtue of Home 
Rule. Wisely Ministers content themselves with say- 
ing nothing, and if they must say something, they take 
care that it comes to nothing. Sir John Simon, put up 
to defend the passing of the Disestablishment Bill in the 
interval when the Second Chamber is impotent, says— 
How can you lose by having the Bill referred to a Tory 
House of Lords instead of to an impartial reformed one ? 
The Tory House of Lords he knows is disabled, while 
an impartial Second Chamber would probably throw 
out the Bill. But Sir John Simon had in 
mind, of course, not an impartial but a new Radical 
Second Chamber set up by the Government. Then 
when it is true we should not gain by appealing to it. 
Only on that assumption is there any sense in his argu- 
ment ; but he had not the honesty to say what he meant. 
It would not sound nicely for the Solicitor-General to be 
assuming that the Government were going to reform 
away a House of Lords condemned for its partisanship 
for a Chamber equally partisan, but in the Govern- 
ment’s favour. As Mr. Bonar Law said, Sir John 
Simon is as good as anybody at putting a case, if he 
has one, but he is bad at inventing one when he has not. 
The Government make no serious attempt to argue 
their case on this Bill. | No serious attempt has been 


made since Mr. Asquith’s speech in 1893; a piece of 
pleading incomparably superior to anything he or any 
of his friends has done since on this question. 

The truth is the bottom has been knocked out of 
the attack on the Church by the plain facts of the 


Church’s record. The Church is obviously gaining 
ground; she is doing her work quietly and well; she 
looks after her people and those who are not hers, 
especially the very poor, undisturbed by politics, un- 
deterred by threats; she is obviously growing in 
the respect and affection of the people. They see that 
she enters into their lives and they know that they 
have a right to go to her for spiritual and social help. 
They have no right to demand this from any other body, 
and what they have a right to demand from the Church, 
on the whole they get. Go to the Docks, go to South 
London and see what the really poor know of the Sal- 
vation Army or the Nonconformists. It will be not much 
more than by repute; but fortunately the Anglican 
clergyman does his work without talking about it. 
When Grey in the early ’thirties of last century told the 
Church to put her house in order, she had much to put 
in order. She took the warning to heart and began to 
put her house in order, and the threatened stroke was 
averted. The Liberal Government of those days based 
their case against the Church on her obvious short- 
comings, and consistently they warned her to make these 
good or expect the worst. That was an honourable 
position. Now they do not tell the Church in Wales 
to put her house in order, but hurry to dismantle it 
before the order is complete. They are alarmed at 
seeing order growing so rapidly. To make up for the 
deficiency of present-day Church scandals they have to 
put into use musty stories of the past. The Dis- 
establishment movement is rooted in antiquarianism 3 
which the Government know, and know that for that 
reason the people care nothing about it. It is not a real 
issue, it is not a live one. Nothing keeps even its 
corpse floating but party organisation. 

What single living issue now lies behind this attack 
on the Church? We can find none in the speeches of 
Disestablishers. The talk about tithe is nothing. 
Neither Government nor any of the Radicals trouble 
about the lay owners of tithe, a point we are glad to see 
Lord Wolmer is raising. That shows there is no 
reality in the cry. From Radicals themselves we gather 
that the only living force in the present demand for 
Disestablishment is a sense of social inferiority. If 
there is this social grievance, how will Disestablishment 
cure it or make it less? You can sever the Church 
from State by law, you can take away the Church’s 
property by law, but you cannot by any law make 
people regard others as their equals socially if they 
do not. Disestablishment will not open to the dis- 
senter the door of any country house now closed to 
him; it will make no opening in the circle of county 
families ; if the Methodist minister was not the squire’s 
guest along with the rector before, he will not be after 
Disestablishment. Socially Disestablishment can do 
nothing for any dissenter who has or thinks he has a 
grievance but satisfy a petty revenge. It will not touch 
facts. 


OUR MILITARY NEED. 


OW to provide an army, large enough and trained 
well enough to fulfil the needs of the Empire and 

to be an asset of value to any allies we may possess, 
is our real military problem. In the rival schemes of 
Lord Haldane and Lord Roberts, about which we are 
now hearing so much, these fundamental points have 
to an extent become obscured, and the nearer one of 
purely home defence has occupied the stage. As a 
fact neither scheme can supply us with the force we 
need; and, although Lord Roberts’ ideas are a great 
advance on Lord Haldane’s, opponents of the National 
Service League are perhaps justified in maintaining 
that it would not produce the force its advocates claim. 
Nor could its partially trained levies hope to contend 
on any terms of equality with the Continental conscripts 
who have served with the colours for eighteen months 
or two years. It is also an inherent weakness in the 
National Service League’s position that it is open to 
the criticism (as in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’s ”’ re- 
tort to Lord Curzon) that the smaller scheme is certain 
in time to lead to the larger demand for conscription, 
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as it is understood on the Continent, with the liability 
to serve abroad in case of war. 

The Territorial scheme has now been in operation 
five years, and it has had the advantage of being 
assisted by much influence outside that of the Govern- 
ment, mainly it is true by Lord Haldane’s political 
opponents. King Edward interested himself person- 
ally in the matter, and appealed to the Lords-Lieutenant 
of counties to do their utmost to further its ends. This 
they have done in no half-hearted fashion; and most 
other men of local influence have done what they 
could. Nearly three and a half millions is annually 
spent on the venture, and considerable sums have 
been expended on the acquisition of ranges and 
other details. In addition, a very adequaté staff of 
regular officers has been provided to organise matters. 
So it cannot be denied that the scheme has had every 
advantage. Yet, after five years, what is the result? 
According to the latest returns available—those pre- 
sented by Lord Herschell to the House of Lords 
last week—the force numbered on 1 October 261,400 
odd men out of the 313,000 it should stand at. 
In other words it is nearly 52,000 men short of the 
minimum laid down by the Government. But this is 
one of the lesser evils from which it suffers. Its 
members should undergo annually a period of fifteen 
days’ training in camp—not a very arduous require- 
ment—which with the time occupied by travelling, 
assembling and intervening Sundays must be reduced 
to eleven or twelve days’ actual training. Yet no more 
than 162,000 fulfilled these modest conditions; and 
only 143,408 men, including recruits, qualified them- 
selves in musketry, whilst 1325 officers and 27,331 men 
were absent with leave, and 37 officers and 6119 men 
without. Thus if all the musketry efficients attended 
camp for fifteen days, which is possibly a high esti- 
mate, only 143,408—or less than half what the force 
should consist of—were fully trained according to the 
standards in vogue. It is thus not unreasonable to say 
that the Territorial system has broken down, without 
entering into the question of whether, even if the force 
were at full strength and had fulfilled all its require- 
ments, these were adequate, or whether the conditions 
under which they serve are stringent enough to enable 
it to be used to the best advantage on the out- 
break of war. On this point at any rate we know 
that nearly every independent expert considers that it 
is not. Moreover the rapidity with which the Balkan 
campaign has developed into an issue must surely once 
and for all dispel Lord Haldane’s illusion that six 
months will be available after the outbreak of hostilities 
wherein to train the men. It must also, as Lord Roberts 
points out in his letter to the ‘‘ Times’’, for ever 
set the seal on Lord Haldane’s claim to be our one 
and only fully equipped strategist. Now let us turn 
to the aims of the National Service League, as pro- 
pounded by Lord Roberts and Lord Curzon. They 
advocate compulsory military training for every young 
man, except those required for the regular Army, the 
Navy, the Police, and other kindred Services, for a 
definite period during three or four years; and these 
are only to serve at home in the defence of the country 
against an invader. It is hoped that in a protracted war 
many of these would volunteer to serve abroad. But this 
would be no part of their duty, though many might 
come forward. This is of course an immense advance 
on Lord Haldane’s plan. But it lays itself open to 
the oft-repeated criticism of its opponents that it would 
avail us little in time of real stress, and that it would 
simply provide us with a mass of partially trained men, 
who, as they stood, would be useless for the practical 
test of war; and we must admit, whilst recognising the 
praiseworthy efforts of the League, that there is much 
in the contention. Moreover, the advocates of this plan 
—we do not say with justice—obviougly lay themselves 
open to the insinuation that they have something more 
in their minds; for it is difficult to understand how the 
League can consider that four or six months’ partially 
trained men can in any real sense be regarded as 
soldiers. 


So far, in our opinion, neither scheme provides the 
force we need for the requirements of the Empire, 
or one which any European nation would regard 
seriously. We all agree that our Empire must stand 
or fall by the strength of its Navy, and that in all 
circumstances it must be paramount. But Lord Hal- 
dane also maintains that no nation hitherto has 
attempted to have a great army and a great navy, 
which is untrue. Surely it is patent to anyone that 
Germany, besides possessing a supreme army, is also 
aiming at a supreme navy, and has already got a great 
one. Then again it is said that a compulsory system 
of any kind would have an injurious effect on recruiting 
for the regular Army. But this is pure conjecture. 
We see no reason why a compulsory system should 
affect recruiting for the Army or the Navy by one iota. 
There must still be a certain number of young men 
who wish to get away from their surroundings, to put 
the case no higher; and there is a still larger number 
who find it difficult to obtain suitable employment in 
civil life or even work, from whose ranks a large pro- 
portion of the Army is, and has always been, obtained. 
Then again we are told that the cost would be pro- 
hibitive, a theory largely fostered by the absurdly high 
estimate of the cost of compulsion framed at the War 
Office when Mr. Arnold-Forster was Secretary of State. 
This assumed that compulsory levies would be paid at 
the rate of the voluntary regular Army, who are liable 
to serve anywhere in time of peace. But, of course, 
were compulsion inaugurated, the pay would more nearly 
approximate to that in vogue in Continental armies ; 
and the large sums now spent on the Special Reserve 
and Territorials would be retrenched. It is always 
difficult to advocate a half-hearted measure, or one 
which its opponents can denounce as such. The 
National Service League has already to face all the 
opposition and arguments it would have to face if it 
advocated a real system of conscription with, say, a 
year’s compulsory service, which would be something 
tangible, would do much towards obviating these peren- 
nially recurring war scares, and would place us on a 
totally different basis in the estimate and councils of 
nations. Even then the non-liability to serve abroad 
in case of war would be a fatal defect. We should be 
in this absurd position. In a great crisis in Europe or 
in some part of the Empire we should be unable, except 
in the case of volunteers, to use the trained compulsory 
levies we possessed at home. Nor is it apposite to say 
that Continental countries do not usually send conscripts 
out of Europe except with their consent. They have 
mainly or entirely European frontiers. Ours are rather 
African, Asiatic, snd American. It is probably the dis- 
taste for compulsion in any form—and we hope that 
time and the knowledge how momentous is the issue 
may overcome this—which is more disliked than the 
possibility of serving abroad in case of war. There- 
fore, in extension of the plan of the National Service 
League, we are in favour of placing before the nation 
a tangible scheme of a year’s compulsory training with 
liability to serve abroad in case of war. 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


Artes a crop of rumours, alarming or otherwise, 
which sprang up, flourished and died in a night 
we have two or three facts before us which are un- 
doubtedly of great interest. The first in importance 
is the definite signature of an armistice and suspension 
of hostilities, the second is the speech of the German 
Chancellor, and the third is the breach in the Balkan 
Alliance. The first and third of these are intimately 
connected, while the speech of Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg has had a distinct effect on the general inter- 
national , position. The terms of the Armistice, as 
finally announced, differ widely from those which were 
originally suggested. These indeed were so favourable 
to Turkey as to be incredible. As we have them now 
the Allies would seem to have by far the better of it. 
The Turkish blockade of the Black Sea is to be raised, 
if a blockade it can properly be called, in order that 
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the Bulgarian troops may be reprovisioned. The 
besieged towns are not to enjoy this advantage— 
at least for ten days or so. According to Greek 
accounts this improvement in the terms is due to the 
manful stand made by their representatives. But, if 
this be so, it is odd that the Greek Government has not 
consented to sign the Armistice. It seems much more 
probable that the Greeks have not come in because their 
Allies have not insisted on the surrender of Yanina, 
which Greece had much less right to demand than her 
Allies that of Adrianople. 

We have a story from ‘‘an authoritative source ”’ 
that the Hellenic Government presented ‘‘a long, 
dignified and touching appeal ’’ to the Allied Govern- 
ments imploring them to do nothing to break up the 
League, and that this forms ‘‘ an important historical 
document ’’. The Greeks are expert in the use of words 
but the burden of the war has unquestionably fallen 
on the Bulgarians and Servians. The Greeks may be 
trusted to magnify their own exploits but, though they 
managed to get to Salonica first, it was due‘to the 
Bulgarians and not the Greeks that the Turkish forces 
were routed; in fact the Bulgarian troops were fighting 
the Turks while the Greeks slipped in. The Greek 
fleet has had its uses, but it is absurd to represent it 
as the main factor in the result of the war. The 
Bulgarians are far too astute and hard-headed to allow 
Greek megalomania to influence the result of the delibera- 
tions, and we may expect to see Greece come in in 
the end. It would appear that the Greek authorities 
are preparing a retreat in that direction, for we have 
an extraordinary story circulated to the effect that 
Greece is holding back from the negotiations for the 
benefit of the League, because by continuing to blockade 
the Dardanelles they prevent the Turks reprovisioning 
their forces. This story is quite inconsistent with the 
other one about the ‘‘ important historical document ’’. 
In fact it is clear that the Greeks are sulking because 
the Servians and Bulgarians will not go on sacrificing 
their men in order that the Turks may be compelled 
to surrender an Albanian city to the Greeks which they 
have not taken. That Bulgaria and Servia are basely 
deserting Greece there is no evidence, but they will 
very rightly not continue to bear all the brunt of the 
fighting in order that Greece may absorb Yanina, nor 
do we believe that Greece will continue the war alone 
when she finds that she will have to fight Turkey single- 
handed. 

The protagonists, Turks and Bulgarians, almost 
certainly find themselves in an impasse. They cannot 
continue the war because they are already bled white. 
The losses of Turkey from war and disease are already 
admitted to be prodigious. Bulgaria has managed to 
<onceal her own losses with some skill, but this cannot 
prevent a fairly accurate estimate being formed of the 
damage she must have sustained in this murderous 
struggle, and it is undoubtedly enormous. The slack, 
ineffectual manner in which the Tchataldja lines have 
been tackled is evidence of this. All the grandiose 
dreams, which for a short time obtained currency, 
of entering Constantinople in triumph and planting 
the cross on S. Sophia have given place to the 
common-sense view we might have assumed Bulgarians 
would adopt in the end. It is far better to accept the 
very considerable concessions they can now wring from 
Turkey without pushing her to desperate resolves and 
losing more men. Greece will have to accept the 
sensible attitude of her senior partners and get what 
she can, which will be quite as much as she deserves 
if we contrast her services to the cause with those of 
her Allies. 

It appears to be determined that the Peace Confer- 
ence shall be held in London. The Turks, we may 
expect, will hold out so long as they have apy hopes 
that a European conflict may modify the demands of 
the Allies. The general feeling however is that the 
tension is slackening, and the declarations of both 
Austria and Servia have become distinctly less 
menacing. There is in fact little fault to find with the 
attitude of any of the Powers, though the position 


of several of them is difficult enough, and not 
owing to their own fault. Some may think that the 
German Chancellor might have expressed himself more 
happily, but it is doubtful if he has added any fuel 
to the fire. On the contrary, we must recognise his 
object to have been entirely pacific. He did not tell 
us anything that we did not know before as to the 
obligations of his country in international matters, 
and the way he said it can hardly be described as 
‘* sabre-rattling ’’. The action of Germany behind the 
scenes has all along been peaceful; a war on such 
grounds as the aspirations of Servia would be as dis- 
tasteful to her as to us. The judgment we ought to 
pass on the speech may be best decided by the effect 
it has had, and this is certainly not an irritating effect. 
The Russian press since the Chancellor spoke has 
been anything but bellicose, the Austrian tone to 
Servia has not become more menacing or irrecon- 
cilable, and Servia is modifying her demands. It 
seems pretty certain now that Servia is prepared 
to pay some heed to the wishes of Europe and 
to search for a modus vivendi and a satisfactory 
formula to soothe the national pride. The great 
pig question being at the root of the difficulty, 
the Austrian Agrarians may have to be thrown over, 
but a sensible administration would hardly hesitate 
between offending all their Slav subjects and relaxing 
the restraints which it has hitherto been able to impose 
at will on the principal Servian article of commerce. 
How or where the satisfactory outlet is to be found 
is, we confess, not easy to conjecture ; possibly it may 
be by the creation of the line from Bulgaria to the 
Adriatic projected a few years ago as a counter-project 
to the proposed Austrian through railway to Salonica. 
These are matters for negotiation, and the problem 
of Albania remains to be solved. It seems evident that 
Bulgaria and Servia have come to the conclusion that 
they would prefer to make peace without raising it. 
Austria will hardly want to embroil herself with Italy 
by doing it. Yet the question will force itself on the 
attention of Europe. The present talk about Albanian 
autonomy and provisional governments is great non- 
sense. There is only one way of really governing 
Albania, and that is by a very strong hand indeed, 
but this will not be found among the worthy gentlemen 
who have unfurled a strange banner at Avlona. 


HOME RULE FINANCE. 
By S. ROSENBAUM. 


Se peculiar form of the financial proposals of the 
Home Rule Bill is said to be due to the existence 
of the deficit. The most careful estimates of the Treasury 
officials showed that the proceeds of all taxes and other 
revenues in Ireland fell short of the expenditure upon 
various services by more than 41,500,000. It was 
inconceivable, say the Government, that Ireland should 
be asked to shoulder the whole or any part of 
this deficit, seeing that it was so largely due to the 
extravagant habits of a wealthy partner and the natural 
ignorance of an alien Government. Their plan pro- 
posed, therefore, that the whole of the deficit should 
be borne by the British taxpayers; that no term should 
be put to the time during which Ireland should be 
absolved from meeting this deficit ; and that at no time 
during this period should Ireland be required to con- 
tribute to Imperial services passed by a Parliament in 
which Ireland had an abnormal representation. 

The plan embodying these principles may be briefly 
summarised as follows. Two kinds of Irish services 
were to be recognised, the first being controlled and 
managed by the Irish Parliament and known as the 
“‘transferred services’’, the second being retained 
under the control and management of the Imperial 
Parliament and known as “ reserved services’’. All 
Imperial taxes were to continue to be collected in 
Ireland by Imperial officers and paid into the Imperial 
Exchequer, and out of this there would be paid to the 
Irish Parliament an annual sum sufficient to meet the 
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cost of the transferred services when the Bill is passed, 
together with a bonus of £500,000, diminishing to 
£200,000. By this ingenious plan the Imperial Ex- 
chequer would be left with a balance of three and a 
quarter millions sterling to pay for the reserved services, 
which in the present year are estimated to cost more 
than five and a quarter millions sterling, and which 
within ten years are certain to cost six and a quarter 
millions sterling. What provision is there for extin- 
guishing this deficit of about two to three millions 
sterling? In the Bill as introduced the only provision 
was the natural growth in the yield of Imperial taxes 
in Ireland. Tea, beer, spirits, the income tax, and the 
death duties might all produce more revenue, and as 
they did so they would reduce the margin between pay- 
ments and receipts. Mr. Redmond—always optimistic, 
always sanguine—thought this deficit might be extin- 
guished in ten years; Mr. Herbert Samuel—more per- 
suasive—put the time at twenty years; whereas Sir 
Edward Grey—much more cautious—dismissed the con- 
tingency as belonging to a ‘‘ remote future’’. The 
truth is the normal increases in Irish revenue, other than 
from new or additional taxes, have not exceeded an 
average of £50,000 a year during the past fifteen years. 
On the basis of this experience the ‘‘ happy day ’”’, as 
Mr. Balfour cynically termed it, of revision was not 
to be expected for at least fifty years. Surely a long 
period to justify a temporary and provisional financial 
plan! 

On its way through Committee an amendment was 
inserted which profoundly modified this part of the 
Government’s financial plan. The effect of this amend- 
ment is that, while the Irish Government would con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefit of any economies they might 
make in the transferred services under their own con- 
trol, the value of those economies would be taken into 
account in determining whether any deficit still remained 
and whether revision might then be undertaken. 
Neither in the original nor in the amended plan were 
the economies effected by the Irish Parliament to ,be 
employed in reducing by a single penny the burden of 
the deficit falling on the British taxpayers. 

Both plans had their merits and their vices. The 
special merit of the first plan was that its operation 
was quite outside the scope of the Irish Parliament’s 
activities. The ‘‘ happy day ’’ was fixed by the rela- 
tion of three quantities respectively beyond the reach 
of the Irish Government. These were the proceeds of 
Imperial taxes collected in Ireland, the payment for the 
transferred services, and the cost of the reserved ser- 
vices. To some extent it is possible that the effect 
of dual control of reserved services might make 
the cost somewhat larger than otherwise. Theo- 
retically, however, the withdrawal of these factors from 
the influence of the Irish Parliament was complete. 
In the amended plan the test for the arrival of the 
“happy day ’’ depends on the cost to the Irish Govern- 
ment of the transferred services, instead of the cost 
of the same services when under the control of the 
Imperial Parliament, and of any new services that may 
be created. Any increase in the cost of these Irish 
services will, in the ordinary way, be met out of Irish 
taxes. If for any reason the Irish Government do not 
impose sufficient new taxes to meet this additional cost, 
preferring, as they might, to raise a temporary loan for 
the purpose, or utilising any cash balances that may be 
available, the day of revision could be indefinitely post- 
poned. The inherent vice in the new scheme is that 
it hands over this new power to the Irish Parliament, 
which they will be able to use, at their discretion, as 
a powerful weapon for extracting much more favour- 
able terms when a revision is due. 

We may pass from this part of the Government’s 
scheme relating to conditions that can only arise when 
it has been in force for many years to the main part 
of the fantastic proposals which would operate from the 
beginning. There is, in the writer’s opinion, no part 
of that scheme more objectionable, more certain to 
create serious friction between the two Parliaments and 
the two countries than the ‘‘ power to vary ’’ Imperial 


taxes. It was conceived to be necessary—the reason 
has never been given—that because all taxes must 
continue to be collected by Imperial officers they must 
continue to be imposed by the Imperial Parliament, 
and the only practicable method for providing the Irish 
Government with sufficient financial resources was to 
give them power to raise Imperial taxes. This power 
has never been conceded in any other federating Con- 
stitution in the world; it has no precedent in the three 
schemes for which Mr. Gladstone was responsible ; and 
it is utterly opposed to the recommendations of the 
Primrose Committee. It has everywhere, and always, 
been recognised that where there are two authorities 
having power to tax the same persons, the exercise of 
their respective powers should be limited to prevent 
the revenue of the one being affected by the taxes of the 
other. The new principle is in the teeth of all pre- 
vious experience. By adding to Imperial taxes the 
Irish Parliament will inevitably affect the proceeds of 
the Imperial portion of the tax, and every apportion- 
ment of the proceeds between the two Exchequers is 
certain to lead to differences and quarrels between the 
two executives, Parliaments and peoples. If Home 
Rule must be, it would have been much better if the 
Government had adopted the scheme of the Primrose 
Committee in its entirety, and left the Irish Government 
with the sole taxing power over persons and property 
in Ireland. 

If it were necessary, the Primrose Committee’s 
scheme could have been modified so as to reserve the 
control of Customs and Excise duties to the Imperial 
Parliament, as in Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, and to leave 
the collection of all Irish taxes to Irish officers. 
All such questions as the apportionment of taxes be- 
tween the Imperial and the Irish Exchequer, the deter- 
mination of what constitutes a reasonable difference 
between Customs and Excise duties, and between these 
duties and the drawback rates, the decision whether 
any proposed Irish tax is ‘‘ substantially the same as 
an Imperial tax ’’ would have been avoided. Neither 
Government would be able to charge the other with 
having manipulated the taxes or the apportionments of 
revenues in favour of one country or to the prejudice 
of the other. Neither country could have claimed that 
its industrial interests were being sacrificed to those of 
the other. These charges and claims will, in the 
natural course, be certain to follow the plan in the Bill. 

Further, there must be constant interference and 
reaction between the Budgets of the two countries. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in either country will 
never be able to frame his estimates of revenue without 
allowing for the uncertain element of the effect of the 
other Chancellor’s Budget. As introduced the Bill 
gave to the Irish Parliament unlimited power to reduce 
Customs duties. The effect would have been that if 
the Irish Parliament first reduced any Customs duty 
the Irish Exchequer would have borne the loss of 
revenue, but if the Imperial Parliament reduced the 
duty the Imperial Exchequer would have borne the loss. 
The amendment of this power so as to deprive the Irish 
Parliament of any authority to reduce Customs duties 
has certainly removed this particular objection; it 
remains, nevertheless, with undiminished force as 
regards income tax, death duties, and other direct taxes. 
It is still true that the Irish Parliament could reduce 
the “ earned ’’ rate by increasing the relief in the rates 
chargeable on ‘‘earned’’ as compared with ‘‘ un- 
earned ’’ incomes. Each Chancellor would therefore be 
interested to learn the intentions of the other with 
regard to these taxes before introducing his Budget. 
Clearly such a provision cannot lead to sound financial 
methods. 

Finally, what is to be said of that new august body, 
the Joint Exchequer Board, which has been invested 
with extraordinary powers of over-riding the decisions 
of the Irish Parliament, and which is to be superior to 
both Parliaments and answerable to neither? There is 
no parallel to such a body in the history of the world’s 
confederations. They might be able to perform their 
allotted functions if they were omniscient. But it 
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appears they are to be mere ordinary, fallible, Treasury 
mortals. They are to have no instructions and no 
guidance in the matter of the principles on which their 
work is to be done. They are to determine to the 
satisfaction of generally conflicting interests matters 
which, when their decision has been come to, will never 
allay the suspicion that one or other of those interests 
has been sacrificed. And onerous and thankless as their 
task will be, their position will be rendered more diffi- 
cult by their not having the independence of a con- 
tinuing office, but being, apparently, appointed 
and assembled ad hoc from the Treasury offices when- 
ever there is work for them to do. 


THE CITY. 
PRUSINESS on the Stock Exchange is still chiefly 


confined to investment operations, which however 
show some expansion. Speculation has been dis- 
couraged by brokers and bankers from fear that 
serious trouble might arise out of the Balkan 
situation. The general feeling in the City is quite 
optimistic regarding international affairs, so much so, 
in fact, that any untoward event would come as a sharp 
blow to confidence, and would probably have a more 
potent effect than if it were expected. The caution 
that is thus being displayed by the public tends to 
strengthen the intrinsic condition of the markets, while 
the quiet buying of sound investment securities saves 
the Stock Exchange from absolute stagnation. What 
little speculation is indulged in is mainly professional. 

Optimism regarding the international outlook has 
found some expression in the strength of gilt-edged 
securities, though the advance in this department is 
particularly attributable to Government purchases 
which have cleared the market of floating supplies. 
There has been a fair demand for Colonial Government 
issues, for Colonial and foreign municipal securities 
and for home railway prior charges, which seems to 
indicate the release of some of the investment money 
that had been accumulating since the beginning of the 
Balkan scare. 

The issue of £400,000 of Five per Cents. at 99} 
by the City of Saskatoon proves to have been a com- 
plete success. The result will doubtless encourage 
other Canadian municipalities which are known to be 
on the borrowing list; but it is clear that the issues 
must be attractive as regards rate of interest and 
security and there must not be too many of them. 

Firmness is maintained in the Home Railway depart- 
ment by the excellence of the traffics. Forecast of the 
dividend declarations is difficult owing to doubts as to 
the amount of increase of working costs; but with 
a continuance of present trade conditions and the chance 
that the Railway Bill may bring some benefits to the 
companies there is justification for the belief that stocks 
are not overvalued at present. Metropolitans have been 
sold by holders who are disappointed that the company 
has only a friendly working arrangement with the 
Speyer group instead of a financial alliance with a 
guaranteed dividend. Some stockholders, it appears, 
have been exchanging into District stock in the belief 
that the latter company will show more rapid progress, 
and that the Metropolitan will require to raise further 
capital in order to carry out its schemes for extension 
of operations. 

The news that the directors of the Canadian Pacific 
Company are applying for an Order in Council to 
increase the capital by $75,000,000 had no visible effect 
on the quotation. The advance in Grand Trunks was 
checked by the announcement that £ 1,000,000 of 4 per 
cent. debentures are to be issued at 95. This had 
not been generally expected; but having regard to the 
recent influential buying of the ordinary stock the 
quotation was not seriously affected. 

Business in Wall Street, already reduced to a low 
ebb, was still further diminished by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the famous Union Pacific merger 
case. 


The financial effect of the decision is not con-_ 


sidered a bear point either for Union Pacifics or 
Southern Pacifics, but many complex legal points are 
raised which will keep the railroad lawyers busy for 
some months. The decision will no doubt affect other 
companies which have obtained a controlling interest 
in competing lines, and the prospect of rearrangement 
of the finances of several important corporations natur- 
ally has a disturbing influence on the market. 

A revival of demand for Rubber shares is attributable 
partly to the encouraging remarks of Mr. Lampard as 
to the prospects of the industry, partly to the prices 
obtained at the auction sales. Oil shares have been 
extremely dull, though an effort is being made to create 
more activity in the Maikop department on the strength 
of the deep drilling operations that are now in progress. 
The results so far obtained are satisfactory, but not 
conclusive enough to provoke enthusiasm. 

The Mining markets as a whole continue to reflect 
Continental opinion on the Balkan situation. The tone, 
therefore, has been relatively firm, with Diamond and 
Copper descriptions in some demand. The Nigerian 
Tin section has shown more life in anticipation of 
better returns from the producing companies. 

In the Miscellaneous departments Bank shares have 
been bought because the advance in investment 
securities is favourable to their balance-sheets. Iron, 
Coal and Steel companies attract special attention owing 
to the excellent trade conditions, and Shipping shares 
keep firm; but Commercial undertakings, curiously 
enough, are not receiving a great deal of attention, 
although earnings as a rule must be satisfactory in 
view of the general industrial activity. 


GENERAL LYAUTEY. 
By Ernest Dinner. 
~*~ ENERAL LYAUTEY, whose name and picture fill 


all the papers this week, belongs to me as being 
a literary man and an Academician. Yet I confess that 
it is as a writer and an “ intellectualist ’’—as the phrase 
used to go—that he appeals to me the least. I am 
sorry to find that in most of his pictures his resolute head 
comes out of a civilian’s collar, and appears against a 
background of octavo volumes. A cavalry officer, a 
chasseur, shut up in a library! A man who spent all his 
life in the colonial service, under real palm trees rattling 
their branches in the great blue sky, wanting—because 
he could write, and has actually written some twenty- 
five thousand words—to sit under the artificial palms 
of the Academy and to be dubbed ‘‘ Monsieur ”’ with a 
wooden sword! That seems to me a mistake in a man 
who has made very few mistakes in his life. 

I am afraid—I mean I hope—that General Lyautey is 
ambitious, for that is part of his character as I like to 
conceive it; but he is ambitious all round instead of on 
the straight military high-road, and that taxes my imagi- 
nation somewhat unpleasantly. He must be a man of 
remarkable intelligence, for he was during twenty years 
the correspondent of Melchior de Vogiié, who was a 
good judge of brains, and he must be a noble-minded 
man, for he is the friend of the Comte de Mun; but 
intellectually he has more in him of M. de Vogiié than 
of M. de Mun. When the latter received M. Henri de 
Régnier into the French Academy he told a story which 
the audience listened to eagerly. He had known a young 
officer who during the Tonkin campaign charmed him- 
self of an evening and entertained his men with a volume 
of recent poems. ‘The poems were by H. de Régnier; 
the officer was Lyautey. M. de Mun thought it spoke 
very much for his new confrére that Lyautey read 
his verse in such circumstances, and I think so 
too; but I do not think that it was quite to the credit 
of Captain Lyautey that he selected H. de Régnier from 
so many French poets. Perhaps in his heart of hearts 
M. de Mun was of the same opinion, but he could hardly 
express it, even if he had not read the new Academician 
so many miniature lectures on his decadentism, his loose- 
ness in choosing his subjects etc. On the contrary, one 
should not have been surprised to hear M. de Vogiié 
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praise a young officer for wanting to know about modern 
poetry, no matter how unmilitary ; all he had done would 
have been to expostulate with him if he had taken 
pleasure in it, instead of just becoming acquainted with 
it. M. de Vogiié had a restless and inquisitive though 
easily alarmed soul. This perhaps is also the case with 
General Lyautey, but I remain surprised that he should 
have thought M. de Régnier’s verse good food for men 
who might have to fight the next morning, and I think it 
is slightly ridiculous in a man who is a great soldier to 
care to be a small Academician. 

Friendly journalists recall with enthusiasm that one 
of the very few articles on which General Lyautey’s 
claims as a writer rest treated of the officer as a social 
factor. Far be it from me to deplore that an officer 
should have reminded his brethren that they had some- 
thing better to do than drill their men ; that as superiors 
and “‘ betters ’’ they had a responsibility in their moral 
training. I do not want to be unjust. Lyautey wrote 
this article in 1891, several years before the beginning 
of the Dreyfusist agitation, and long before the days of 
General André. It is no fault of his if after the lapse of 
a few years it was clamoured not only in France but in 
the whole world that the army was rotten to the core, 
and if a Minister of War who did not believe in war 
tried to make amends for the past errors of officers by 
speaking and acting as if henceforward they were to be 
exclusively schoolmasters in uniform. For several 
years the absurdity of a conception which kept 
up the army while denouncing the object for which an 
army exists was productive of a tremendous lot of 
sophistry, and is certainly responsible for a great deal 
of the softening from which the national temper miracu- 
lously recovered. All this only means that General 
Lyautey, who is apparently as lucky in literature as in 
everything else, is in reality the reverse. Books, articles, 
academical green uniforms and academical wooden 
swords do not suit his martial appearance at all, and 
ought to be cleared out of his impedimenta. I wish he 
would appear as what he really is: one of the most 
deservedly fortunate soldiers we have seen for a number 
of years. 

There is one very amusing scene in that much over- 
rated book ‘‘Le Lys Rouge’’, by Anatole France. 
Some politicians are talking about the imminent fall of 
the Government, and lay their plans for the formation 
of a new Cabinet. Who should be Minister of War? 
A general, of course, answers some greenhorn. A 
general, indeed! replies the leader, who proceeds to 
tell how at one of the preceding changes of Govern- 
ment a general was actually chosen. ‘* He came ’’— 
the narrator goes on—‘‘ a tall, fine fellow with a dan- 
gerously intelligent expression. He knew absolutely 
nothing about politics. We had almost to tell him 
that the Parliament consists of a Chamber and a Senate. 
He had no idea how committees etc. do their work. 
When we had explained the chief things to him he 
asked us to write them on a little piece of paper, which 
he took away with him. A fortnight later he knew 
more than the oldest roadsters, and intrigued with the 
Opposition against us as if he had done it all his life.’’ 

I have often thought of that fictitious general with 
a good deal of pleasure, I confess. If he were alto- 
gether a creation of the novelist’s imagination he should 
not find such a welcome in mine. In reality the French 
officer, until the odious date when he was described 
as a brute in a laced coat, was looked upon not only as 
a brave and bold specimen of mankind, but as typically 
intelligent. His intelligence was not the modern 
pedantic, bookish intellectuality which our world satu- 
rated with literature calls by that name, but intelligence 
in the Bergsonian sense, a quick apprehension of the 
resources of things and a faculty for making the most 
of them. He was the clear-eyed, light-footed being 
who seldom hesitates and accomplishes promptly. A 
great connoisseur in men without pretending to be 
more of a psychologist than an influential boy at school. 
A dodger of difficulties, and a deviser of stratagems. 
A gentleman no doubt, but with more of Henri Quatre’s 
manner about him than of Louis the Fourteenth’s. 


Often he had been a seaman like Tourville, living for 
years thousands of miles from Ministers and red tape, 
fending for himself in a variety of emergencies, and 
able to develop commercial enterprise at an hour’s 
notice; or a Bugeaud, at the same time a soldier, an 
agriculturist, and an easy interpreter of as difficult a 
race as the Algerian Arabs. 

In spite of his taste for modern verse and Parisian 
academicism, Lyautey is a charming specimen of this 
military intelligence, and that is why he appeals so 
much to thousands of Frenchmen. When he read 
H. de Régnier it was, after all, in Tonkin, and he was 
in Tonkin because his insight, his energy, his romantic 
taste for unconventional situations, his trust in his 
star, too, could give themselves free play there. It 
was the same thing at Madagascar, where his success 
as much as his luck sent him, and where he learned 
under Gallieni the art of being a statesman in spite of 
politicians. Rapidly and brilliantly he was preparing 
himself to be the first officer who, after years of bigoted 
anti-militarism, would convince deputies and diplomats, 
officials and Radical journalists, that he was the only 
man who could face a situation in which political intel- 
ligence was as necessary as military decision ; the first 
who, after forty years’ humble submission of the army 
to shadowy authorities in Paris, could take on himself 
to march against Marrakech the very day after it had 
been decreed at the War Office that no step should be 
taken. He has recreated a type and uprooted a pre- 
judice. Soldiers in a nation which was above all mili- 
tary will no longer be regarded as watch-dogs never 
to be allowed in the house. General Lyautey can see 
his name on all the walls as a possible President of the 
Republic; no paper protests as most would have done 
furiously a few years ago, and, on the other hand, 
Lyautey’s return to Paris has had nothing in common 
with the Marchand manifestations in 1899. Plainly an 
officer can at present be one of the mainstays of this 
country and excite neither mistrust nor exaggerated 
enthusiasm. It isagreat joy. I no more wish General 
Lyautey to be a President than an Academician, but it 
is an immense relief to see partitions fall, castes be done 
away with, and politicians realise at last that their 
fraternity is not the only one that has a right to the 
banner. 


ELDEST SON.” 
By Joun PALMER. 


R. GALSWORTHY’S quality as a dramatic 
author has hitherto been steadily negative— 
negative, I mean, in a positive sense. The quality 
exists. The merit is there. But it rests rather upon 
the absence of dramatic vices than upon the presence 
of dramatic virtues. Aésthetically Mr. Galsworthy is 
in the state of salvation familiar to all historians of the 
British moral character. He has mastered the deca- 
logue of prohibitions. He has defied the world, the 
flesh, and the devil of theatrical error. He is, almost 
pharisaically, aware of what, dramatically, he succeeds 
in avoiding. The point for inquiry, which leads us to 
an unhappy conclusion, is what, dramatically, he suc- 
ceeds in being. His plays are a whitewashed conven- 
ticle, cleaned of the seven devils of footlights. But 
the parable perilously holds to the possibly bitter end. 
We all know what happened to the place which was 
swept and garnished. 

Let me, for greater precision, fasten my discourse 
upon Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The Eldest Son ’’ now play- 
ing at the ‘‘ Kingsway’’. ‘‘ The Eldest Son ’’ is entirely 
innocent of positive merit. There is nowhere a touch 
of fancy, humour, or character that enables us to 
exclaim from the heart—this, positively, is a contribu- 
tion to the literature of the stage. I am referring, of 
course, to Mr. Galsworthy’s written play, not to the 
‘* Kingsway ’’ production; and I implore the candid 
spectator who has visited the ‘‘ Kingsway ’’, or who in- 
tends a visit, carefully to discount from his total impres- 
sion the pleasure he will certainly derive from the work 
of Mr. Granville Barker and his company. It will not 
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be easy. To obtain a fair impression of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s merits as author of ‘‘ The Eldest Son’’ needs 
careful analysis. | We shall discover, when we have 
justly allowed for every circumstance that helps Mr. 
Galsworthy’s play to interest and amuse us, that very 
little is left upon the credit side of Mr. Galsworthy, 
dramatic author. It is a very big sum in subtraction. 
It is not merely that Mr. Galsworthy has secured the 
best producer in London; that his play is beautifully 
mounted and well acted. He has also elected to 
deal in dramatic situations which, of themselves, if 
handled with average ability, are athrill with beating 
hearts. Many plays in which one or other of the stage- 
old emotional themes is handled with ill-success by 
entirely unimaginative writers make their effect in the 
theatre, because the public itself supplies the necessary 
emotion. Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The Eldest Son”? is a 
variation upon the stage-old theme—the maid that 
loved a gentleman. It is obvious that the scene be- 
tween the maid and the gentleman, where the gentle- 
man is informed of inevitable consequences, can scarcely 
avoid being poignant and affecting. Positive merit is 
not needed in the author. He needs only to avoid mis- 
takes ; and, as I have already admitted, Mr. Galsworthy 
is entirely competent to leave undone the things he 
ought not to have done. Should any one of my readers 
go to the ‘‘ Kingsway ’’ he must do me the justice to 
discount the beautiful emotions he himself sup- 
plies to eke out the negative merits of Mr. Gals- 
worthy before he accuses me of being blind to the 
quality of the author. When my reader has allowed 
for Mr. Barker, for the excellent playing, for the 
imagination and emotion which the spectator himself 
supplies, it will then be time to ask, and not till then, 
What is Mr. Galsworthy’s precise share in this fairly 
agreeable sum total? 

Whereupon this article begins again. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s precise claim upon our gratitude and attention 
lies in the host of tedious and stupid things which, so 
easily, he might have done, but which, so splendidly, 
heavoids. The finale of Act One is a perfect example of 
negative merit. Bill, when he hears what has come 
to Freda, might so easily have improved the situation 
for our discomfort. This is precisely the sort of glori- 
ous Opportunity upon which the popular author of 
heartrending situations loves to linger. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s play is full of glorious opportunities. But, 
splendidly, he refuses to inflate himself to a level with 
the occasion. Freda says ‘‘ Oh! Bill!’’; and Bill 
makes the three following speeches which I have no 
difficulty in remembering verbatim: (1) ‘‘ Freda!’’; 
(2) ‘‘ Good God!’’; (3) By Jove! This is 
Whereupon the curtain discreetly saves him from com- 
mitting himself any further. This is negative merit in 
excelsis. Mr. Galsworthy’s people have, in effect, said 
nothing. The players have conveyed the emotion of 
the scene entirely of themselves, aided by the spectator 
who in quick sympathy projects himself into the situa- 
tion. When we reflect that Mr. Galsworthy has not 
even invented the situation (it is a situation difficult 
to avoid ina London theatre), we are beginning vaguely 
to understand how an author can obtain a reputation 
for truth and reality in the modern theatre simply from 
an intelligent employment of the tactics of masterly 
inactivity. ‘* Freda!” ‘* Good God !”’ and ‘‘ By Jove ! 
This is ’”» mean neither more nor less than the 
players and the spectators choose to put into them. 
They are rough notes for the producer. In fact, it is 
an abuse of language to speak of ‘‘ The Eldest Son ”’ 
as a play. It is a scenario. I can just understand 
why Mr. Barker has chosen to interrupt his valuable 
work at the ‘‘ Kingsway ”’ in order to present it; but it 
was only after much hard and unhappy thought that I 
hit upon the reason. Mr. Barker has credited Mr. 
Galsworthy with his own ideas and feelings about ‘‘ The 
Eldest Son”’. He never really read the play at all. 
He immediately saw his own beautiful production 
between the lines of Mr. Galsworthy’s MS. 

Frankly ‘‘The Eldest Son’’,-as Mr. Galsworthy 
wrote it, is in all ways extremely unsatisfactory. Ironic 


comedy disastrously streaked with sentiment; pale 
studies of character (no personage of the play once 
warms into imaginative independence) grotesquely 
assorted ; dialogue scrappily veracious, but in the total 
effect entirely without colour; abrupt transitions from 
careful, non-committal realism (‘‘ Oh! Bill!’’ and so 
forth) to the windy extravagance of farce (the funny 
parson is the Private Secretary to date) ; forced feminine 
playfulness and high spirits, as dreadful as the pre- 
tended gaiety of a ‘‘ Sunshine ’’ girl—these are a few 
of the characteristics of ‘‘ The Eldest Son ’’ that compel 
me, reluctantly miserable, to wonder why Mr. Barker 
has consented to conspire with Mr. Galsworthy to undo 
the reputation of the author of ‘‘ Strife’’. I take it that 
five or six years ago the production of ‘* The Eldest 
Son” might have been noble and useful work. | When 
playwrights were unintelligently practising a bundle of 
ancient tricks with a firm belief that no other devices 
were possible, it would have done the theatres good 
to realise there were other fish in the sea. But tricks 
of the realistic method are to-day as generally and as 
mechanically used as tricks of the older school, when 
the maiden, invariably ‘‘ betrayed ’’, brought down the 
white hairs of her father with sorrow to the grave. 
‘“ The Eldest Son’’ to-day has not even the question- 
able merit of new tricks for old. 

Nevertheless, the ‘‘ Kingsway ”’ persists in being well 
worth a visit. The play we have been discussing is 
not really the play you go to see. Mr. Barker has 
filled it in; resolved the discords ; made up for the total 
lack of social or emotional atmosphere in the script 
with setting and stage-management. The acting, too, 
is excellent. Miss Cathleen Nesbit’s Freda, who has 
to suggest all the unuttered poignancy of her author, 
is a memorable performance; and to name one is in 
justice to name the whole company, privatim et seria- 
tim. Mr. Barker and his players at the ‘‘ Kingsway ”’ 
are leagued in a conspiracy to defraud the playgoer into 
believing that ‘‘ The Eldest Son ”’ is really a play. Go 
to the ‘‘ Kingsway’’, by all means, but do not allow 
yourself to be taken in. When you have measured the 
result, reflect what wonderful things Mr. Barker and his 
friends might have done with better material. Then 
you will begin to understand why, if Mr. Barker does 
this sort of thing again, it will be time to be really 


angry. 


NORMAN SHAW AND THE NEW ENGLISH ART 
CLUB. 


By C. H. BAKER. 


ULLY to appreciate London’s debt to Norman Shaw 

we must try to delete from our ken all the build- 

ings that in large measure are derived from him. 
Isolated from his school, and contrasted starkly with 
the prevailing specimens of our empirical archeologists 
of the Natural History Museum type, his Gaiety 
Theatre, his S. James’ Street block of chambers, his 
New Scotland Yard and Regent Street and Piccadilly 
buildings would seem something like miraculous mani- 
festations of honesty and noble aspiration. His 
effect here in England and in America has been steady- 
ing, as always must clear purpose be. That any mortal 
should suddenly arise from the midst of , wheeling 
‘* revivals ’’ whose sole idea was that architecture was 
an abstract thing entirely arrived at by canons and 
measuring tapes, and should in one generation solve 
the whole problem, was not to be expected. There is 
some truth in the charge that Shaw failed to, or refused 
to face the inevitable problem of metal construction, 
by which alone it is now said architecture can respond 
to living needs. But yet he did more than any nine- 
teenth-century architect to accustom general thought 
to the obvious truth that art is not petrified and bottled, 
but a streaming current. He always managed to in- 
spire whatever he appropriated with individual imagina- 
tion. Furthermore, he is a buttress against the 
extremist utilitarians whose consuming passion (as was 
said so admirably a week or two ago in this Review) 
is the factory as against the temple. Another effect 
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that Norman Shaw has had is our surprised realisation 
of Wren’s genius—a real live English genius! 

About three years ago, by general concession, Mr. 
Wilson Steer was promoted to the title of master. Of 
course it was irregular, because, properly speaking, 
painters should be dead before you call them masters. 
(It is curious punishment that while they live they are 
called Mister.) But in the circumstances of his exhibition 
at the Goupil Gallery Mr. Steer was given a little rope. 
Then within eighteen months we were horrified to hear 
that he had repaid us by getting in a cul de sac. It 
seemed ungracious, considering the latitude he had 
been allowed ; it was saddening. 

Naturally one begins to scrutinise the nature of 
mastership and to wonder if a man can take it on lease 
or like a season ticket, to drop it suddenly ; or whether 
it necessarily implies a state of being and the develop- 
ment of a fixed character. I think it is more logical 
to conclude that once an artist knows, or, as we say, 
sees, so much that he stands apart a master, he has 
become something irrevocable. He cannot switch his 
knowledge off and see only commonplace facts; his 
vision has reached an extraordinary plane, whence it 
cannot descend. There were, perhaps, then no grounds 
for our distress over Mr. Steer’s recent pre-occupation 
with closely ‘‘ finished ’’ genre, and had we but reflected 
that his mastership implied a permanent state of being, 
in spite of two or three of his pictures not chiming with 
our brand-new theorisings, we might have kept cool 
and not have grieved about the bottoms of sacks. 

One of the lesser things we owe to Mr. Wells’ last 
book is his term for people who have not restraint 
enough to take long views and confidently wait. The 
critics who fussed in despair of Mr. Steer were ‘‘ Gawd- 
sakers’’. His landscapes now in the New English 
Exhibition show that his close-finished genre was an 
indispensable step in his evolution; never before in any 
picture has he attained such self-identification with 
Nature. The New English rooms have many unusually 
good landscapes, but none suggests the intuitive sym- 
pathy of Mr. Steer’s ‘‘ White Yacht’’, his ‘*‘ Calm 
Evening ’’, ‘‘Grey Evening ’’, and ‘‘ With the Tide ’’. 
Where most other painters are yet engrossed in trying 
to stuff Nature into their special formule, in audacious 
academic theorising, or in the natural business of trying 
to make a severely limited supply of knowledge go 
round, Mr. Steer has quietly passed into another class. 
It would be ridiculous to dissociate his this year’s work 
from last; even in technique he has obviously gained 
directness of expression. Since Turner no painter has 
approached the transparence of his handling, which 
indeed recalls Constable’s phrase about “tinted 
steam ’’. 

If we chose closely to analyse his perfect water- 
colours or the two oil landscapes, trying to surprise 
the secret of this mysterious quality we call mastership 
or genius, I believe we should feel a little cheated. 
For we should find no miracles, no occult magic, but 
simply knowledge. Ruisdael’s skies are of the finest 
known to us simply because he had an extraordinary 
knowledge of cloud edges and of the subtle action of 
light on filmy vapour. Hobbema’s cloud edges are 
clumsy and in comparison ill understood ; he saw only 
obvious contrasts in colour. That was the difference 
between a big man and a lesser—assimilated perception 
of cloud edges, light, and atmosphere. 

Phrases such as the ‘‘ magic of genius’’ are more 
entertaining but less helpful than this simple recogni- 
tion of the nature of mastership. For knowledge is the 
only road to what Bergson calls Nature’s confidence; 
and it lies open. The kind of intellectual exercises 
that the new school of landscape sets itself, the school 
in which Mr. Innes is a clever scholar, inevitably blocks 
the way to Nature’s confidence. I dare say Mr. Innes 
would cheerfully acquiesce, boldly claiming that he is 
not concerned with Nature save as a conventional 
excuse for his original contributions; we all know the 
way in which in comic opera the thread of plot is hitched 
up to unrelated songs. While Mr. Innes’ school of 
landscape is topical and “‘ the latest craze’, let it be 


merry ; for it is not likely to appear amusing to a decade 
that is engrossed with a new crop of theories. Life is 
the only thing that retains interest, and to an expres- 
sion of life Mr. Innes’ rather self-conscious methods 
are an inevitable obstacle. He is occupied rather with 
the effectiveness of his formule—his ingenious wavy 
lines that are an amusing substitute for clouds, his 
slangy paraphrases of rock form, and his conventional, 
somewhat jammy purples ‘‘ for decorative mountains ”’ 
—than with trying to gain Nature’s confidence. His 
‘*Vans Mountains’’, however, suggests that perhaps 
in spite of himself he is not superior to our human 
wonder, our sense of mysteries. For here is scarcely 
any parti pris, or recipe, but the feeling that he had 
let himself float, as it were, quiescent to receive 
impressions. 

Parti pris and academic repetition of devices that 
already have seemed paying insidiously oust life from 
art. Mr. John’s ‘‘ Mumpers’”’ shows great technical 
efficiency, a pleasing sense of colour, and remarkable 
address in carrying a big decoration through; it is an 
open secret that this large painting is the work of a day 
or two. But it has not much instinctive knowledge of 
life-expression ; the little squinting boy and the old tramp 
have individual character; the rest, however, espe- 
cially the girl in the centre and the red-headed man 
are purely academic. Probably the pace at which this 
canvas was covered is partly responsible for Mr. John’s 
using up old types, but we must also recognise that 
instinctive knowledge is not, in the common phrase, 
put off its stroke by the need for swiftness. Flower 
paintings are sensitive to the suspicion of recipe, 
for flowers, like atmosphere, are elusive and ceaselessly 
changing under the flow of light. Miss W. Phillips’ 
two studies, Nos. 113 and 115, very freshly suggest 
their wayward gaiety and shimmering life. Miss 
rege sibr ‘* At the Flagstaff ’’ is more expressive than 

r ‘‘ Nosegay ’’ and Mr. Francis James’ flower studies 
have something habitual or academic about them. 

Of Mr. MacEvoy it must be hard to speak with mode- 
ration. I doubt whether one ought to mention his large 
portrait group or whether one should not attempt to 
hush it up. In an age when he must know that such 
things are not done he has allowed himself to paint his 
sitters in a spirit of tenderness and wonder. It is a 
serious thing nowadays to paint pretty people ; it must 
be downright sentimental to add qualities of elusive 
charm and refinement. Are not Gainsborough and 
Reynolds on the proscribed list for similar aristocratic 
leanings? Leaving this painful subject, I will only 
add that Mr. MacEvoy will probably manage his next 
large group with more assurance of handling and scale. 

The level of the exhibition is high. Perhaps the 
cleverest things in it are Mr. A. Rothenstein’s drawings. 
Indeed they are more than clever. Mr. IThlee’s 
** Magic Wand ”’ and Mr. Darsie Japp’s ‘‘ Saddleback ”’ 
are the work of young men who have originality enough 
to look at Nature for themselves, and the pictorial 
equipment to construct their pictures well. I have not 
room to discuss now Mr. Pennell’s various prints at the 
Fine Arts Gallery. He seems to me seriously to lack 
the pictorial sense; he observes a surprising number 
of things in an unrelated way as though he were 
concerned with a record or inventory of innumerable 
events rather than with expressing their accumulated 
(I know I shall say ‘‘synthetised ’’ in a minute) impres- 
sion on his pictorial consciousness. 


SUFFRAGETTE ISLAND. 
By Fitson Younc. 


|= other night, when the militant suffragettes had 

announced another pillar-box campaign, I went 
out to post a letter in the middle of Mayfair. Wishing 
if possible to lighten this dull act with a spice of adven- 
ture, I pinched the envelope (it was a long one) into a 
shape suggestive of angular contents. I held it in both 
hands as though there was something in it which might 
be spilled ; and I proceeded in a furtive manner to the 
nearest letter-box, slinking along beside the wall, and 
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stopping to gaze at the stars when I saw a policeman. 
There was no one at the first letter-box ; and, thinking ita 
pity that my efforts should be wasted, I went to another. 
But neither here nor at either of the other two which I 
visited was there any human being in sight, or any 
sign of vigilance or protection; I might have filled up 
every box with corrosive sublimate ; and at last, tired 
of my game, I flattened the envelope out, posted it, 
and came back to my armchair. And there, by the 
bright fire, I sat down and meditated on the capricious- 
ness of Opportunity, and thought also what a fortunate 
thing it is that people become criminal not suddenly but 
gradually, for opportunities grow scarcer as their 
criminal intentions grow stronger; and of what a won- 
derful day of crime, packed with opportunities, some 
sane and good man like Mr. Balfour or Mr. Carnegie 
could have if he suddenly decided, on getting up in 
the morning, to do nothing but wickedness ; and what 
a long time it would be before people realised that the 
things he was doing were wicked and not good. 

Of course, I could not expect that there would be 
a guard at every pillar-box in London; and yet 1 was 
conscious somehow of a vague disappointment. I had 
conceived a great army of women, highly organised by 
their headquarter staff in secret conspiracy, suddenly 
loosed upon the streets of London in the silence of the 
night, every unit hurrying to her appointed beat of 
pillar-boxes, and posting her appointed number of de- 
structive letters. That is what it should have been if the 
women’s organisation had been any good. Nothing 
would have been easier, if this demonstration had really 
represented anything which the majority of women had 
at heart. As it was, it was a miserable little fizzle. 
It was so badly organised and so badly done that the 
authorities were put on their guard before much damage 
had been inflicted, or any considerable sensation had 
been created. It was a game that could only really 
played effectively once; it was ingenious in conception; 
nobody would have thought of guarding against it. 
If the silent army had in any real strength made a 
sortie of the kind that I have indicated, it would have 
staggered the world. But it was a dead failure. The 
failure might be variously explained; but for my part 
I have no doubt that it was due to a growing sense of 
doubt on the part of the women themselves, both in the 
efficacy of outrageous methods in the long run, and 
even in the importance of the end for which these 
methods are employed. Nothing is more striking as 
regards the suffrage movement than the way in which 
it has gone back during the last two years. I am not 
referring to central organisations or lists of members, 
or even subscription lists. These things will always 
go on accumulating for some time after the initial 
impulse has begun to die down, just as the billows and 
swells of the sea are greatest when the actual storm 
has blown itself out, and the rollers, unflattened by the 
wind, can accumulate and range themselves in a more 
splendid and imposing march. But if you look round 
you in the world, in whatever class of society you 
move, do you not find that the real impulse which made 
this movement formidable a few years ago is failing ? 
The majority of women are coming to their senses. 
Every outrage, every violent and hurtful demonstration 
detaches another mass of women from the militant 
movement. One knows the stages so well, as one has 
marked them in one’s own friends. There is the stage at 
which people who used to talk continually on the subject 
cease to mention it, and from being active missionaries 
become merely silent adherents; and they say to the 
unbeliever, ‘‘ Do not let us discuss the subject, because 
we shall never agree about it ’’. Then comes the stage 
when they do discuss it, and admit for the first time 
that there may be something to be said for the other 
side. The next stage is when they say, ‘‘I think 
women ought to have a vote, but the advantages of 
having it are less than the disadvantages of getting it ’’. 
The next stage is again a silent one; all that is neces- 
sary now is a violent demonstration; and after the 
hatchet has been thrown, or the cheek slapped, or the 
window smashed, you hear your friend say, ‘‘ I used 


to be a suffragist, but I am not one now’’. The cure 
is complete. 
Of course this winnowing process, although it in- 
creases the good sense of the majority of women on 
the subject, increases also the bitterness and fanaticism 
of the remnant of fighters who will remain. I do not 
like to think to what unhappy and horrible demonstra- 
tions they will be driven before they have finished ; but 
it is certain that as they lose ground in the public 
opinion, so their voices will get shriller, and theif 
methods more desperate. Hitherto the Government 
has, by a series of more or less ingenious but not very 
creditable evasions, staved off the difficulty of dealing 
with the suffragette malefactors; but it is a difficulty 
which cannot be staved off much longer. One of these 
days, on the heels of some scandalous outrage, the public 
will rise up and demand that the nuisance be abated and 
the offenders dealt with; and it will be an evil day for 
the Government if it is not ready with prompt action. 
The cleverest of the suffragettes, and one who was 
once the subject of an enraptured panegyric by 
Mr. Max Beerbohm in these pages, Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst, has solved the problem in a way agree- 
able to all parties. She has deported herself. 
That is certainly agreeable to us, and I hope it 
is agreeable to her. And really the only way to 
deal with the militant suffragettes is to deport 
them. I am told that an Act of Parliament is neces- 
sary, and that therefore it is almost impossible. I do 
not know why it should be impossible, except that under 
our glorious system of politics no merely sensible 
measure to which both parties are agreed, and which 
is necessary for the good of the country, has the 
faintest chance of being attended to. But it is of no 
use to deal with a new state of affairs by old methods. 
The situation is a new one, and new machinery will 
have to be devised for dealing with it. Imprisonment 
has been made impossible ; physical punishment is out 
of the question ; and there is nothing left but deporta- 
tion. One by one let the offenders be transported to 
some verdant isle, there to found and govern a colony, 
a true suffragist colony, a world of women, governed 
by women, for women who till the ground, make and 
enforce their own laws, plant and sow and build, and 
depend on their own defences against enemies. If you 
want to cure people of an inordinate desire for any- 
thing, the best thing to do, as a rule, is to give it to 
them. And so I would give women the vote. I would 
say, ‘‘ You shall have your vote—but not here. Take 
it and run away with it and play with it in your own 
island ; and when you are tired of it you may leave it 
there and come back’’. I believe that such a colony 
would have a real educative value, and that in such a 
place the exceptional women who have a passion for 
government might work out some problems there, and 


arrive at some results, of lasting benefit to the world 
at large. 


ON OPPROBRIOUS EPITHETS. 


By BERTRAM SMITH. 


hed was in the early age of more active and vigorous 

rebellion, before one had begun to see the advan- 
tage of bowing to the storm, and trying to reach one’s 
ends by subtler means, that sheer terms of abuse bulked 
largely in the vocabulary of the nursery. In truth I 
think we must have been a desperate team to drive. 
When I remember the ever-present resentment with 
which we regarded all necessary instructions, and still 
more the lurid terms in which it was expressed, I am 
inclined to marvel at the whole-hearted and thorough- 
going methods of the barbarous age of boyhood. The 
under-nurse of the moment was one’s prime adversary. 
Only at times of overpowering exasperation did one turn 
upon the head-nurse, and one was apt to regret it after- 
wards, for she had ‘‘a way with her’’ that somehow 
lifted her above the level of attack. But every new 
under-nurse must be made to feel at the outset that you 
would go to bed when it suited your convenience and 
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not before, that you would come out of your bath when 
in your Own opinion the proper moment had arrived, 
and your exit would not be hastened by any new method 
she might adopt of holding an expectant towel. She 
would drive you forth of course after a time—having 
first of all counted twenty, then fifty, and then a hun- 
dred without result—by application of the cold tap: but 
then you told her what you thought of her. 

Swearing was known to be one of the most deadly of 
sins, and therefore held in awe. That was forbidden 
ground on which one would never dare to trespass. 
But a difficulty was continually arising as to the defini- 
tion of what was swearing. It was a subject frequently 
and earnestly debated, especially when a splendid new 
word or expression had become our common property. 
Was it swearing or not? The trouble was that it was 
no use going for information to Grown-up Persons, 
who alone would be likely to know, for one would be 
told that whether it was swearing or not it was “‘ not 
a nice word for us to use’’—which wasn’t at all 
the point. For if it was not swearing, it was a sinful 
waste not to use it. Thus in our wordy warfare, when 
one or other of the combatants had stepped beyond the 
usual range and employed an expression of a higher 
flavour than was customary, his opponent had only to 
say ‘‘ That’s swearing !”’ to pull him up at once. It 
was equivalent to telling him that he wasn’t playing the 
game. Upon which he would of course deny it, and 
then the original point in dispute was happily forgotten 
in the interesting investigation which followed. The 
disputed word must be submitted to a committee of 
experts, and we would solemnly make up our minds 
whether it was admissible or no. But if it was adjudged 
by common consent to be outside the legitimate list of 
expressions, its user needed no condemnation from his 
fellows. He would suffer from an inward remorse at 
the thought of the dreadful thing that he had done, 
howbeit all unwittingly. In truth we kept remarkably 
on the safe side. In the absence of an authoritative 
statement we were careful to draw the line in such a 
way that there could be no possibility of error. ‘ 

One by one words lost their force and flavour by too 
lavish repetition. I can see now that we squandered 
them too freely. One was far too much given to firing 
off the best word in all one’s armoury upon a trivial 
occasion, instead of waiting for a situation worthy of 
it, where it might be expected to tell with effect. There 
was of course a certain element of competition which 
was largely responsible for this prodigality, for I must 
get the best words in before my adversary had thought 
of them. He could not possibly retaliate in the same 
terms. And so, when times were dull, and no new 
material had been found for long, one must go on using 
out-worn phrases with a sort of persistent weariness. 
There were even occasions when one became almost 
courteous and restrained in one’s conversation for want 
of new matter. Words also as a rule worked down 
from the higher level to the lower in the course of their 
brief activity. They were generally introduced by the 
older members, who would bring them into play with 
startling effect at first. But when they were taken up 
by those below, their original authors repudiated them 
after a while, till in their last most lowly estate they 
came to be lisped by one’s little sister in her rare 
moments of asperity. 

This was the fate of ‘‘Cad’’ and ‘‘ Lunatic’’. 
“* Outsider ’’ had a brief and brilliant run. ‘‘ Rotter ’’ 
was enormously popular and even recurred, after its 
first long innings, in several vigorous revivals, so hardly 
did we come to part with it. But there was, as far as 
I remember, no more drastic moment than the introduc- 
tion of ‘‘ Blighter ’’, used with sledge-hammer effect on 
the occasion of an altercation as to who it was who had 
first seen a penny on the road. Even the penny was 
forgotten in the general rejoicing at this magnificent 
acquisition. But its course was brief. A strong sus- 
picion grew up that it was Swearing : and though it was 
upon the tip of one’s tongue a thousand times there- 
after, it was never again hurled forth in all its glory. 
“* Half-wit ”’ was invented or discovered by myself, and 
in consequence I always had a peculiar weakness for 


it. Perhaps I have still. It was not, like so many of 
its compeers, adapted to a sudden shout of anger. But 
it would be driven home with enormous effect by the 
hammer of a scathing scorn. 

Then there were the various places that you could be 
told to go to. So valuable was this form, in the traffic 
ot every-day intercourse, that it was never wholly 
allowed to drop, although the victim’s destination was 
continually being altered and revised. The difficulty 
was to handle it without encroaching upon the forbidden 
territory of Swearing, for there are places that one is 
told to go to, even in after-life, that had to be avoided. 
But you were freely told to go to Jericho, or to go to 
Portobello. | Best of all you could be told to go to 
Blazes—which was felt to be sailing very near the wind, 
by the way. 

The entire traffic in abuse had thus its artistic side, 
if one may call it so, which perhaps did something to 
redeem it. It was an exercise in self-expression. It 
was not enough to revile in any terms that came to 
hand. They must be fresh and vigorous or they went 
for nothing. One had perhaps picked up a brand-new 
insult from a book or in a tramway car, and one would 
dwell upon it earnestly in private, trying to assess its 
value, to foresee its effect. The moment came at last 
when it was launched into the world, not without some 
nervousness on the part of its introducer. For he must 
watch its effect in two separate directions ; first upon his 
opponent—would it make him squirm?—secondly 
upon the company at large—would it be received, 
admired, adopted? The latter was much the more 
important question. If it was introduced by a younger 
brother especially, he would await the issue with 
anxiety. And were he to hear it later on upon the lips 
of an elder, with what fine pride he would reflect that it 
was his! 

I had been out to tea—surely it must have been very 

*early in my criminal career—and there had heard a new 

and glorious word, carrying much rude force, and 
splendidly adapted, so it seemed to me, for use on the 
new under-nurse. But when I was taken off to bed— 
obviously the proper moment for its first appearance— 
I could by no means remember it! Long and deeply 
did I ponder, during the process of undressing and in 
my bath. It was not ‘‘ Beast ’’ and yet it was allied 
to ‘‘ Beast’’. I was so “‘ good”’ that night that not 
even twenty had to be counted ere I gave myself up to 
the towel. But the truth was I was deep in thought, 
trying with all my powers to recapture my lost treasure. 
I had actually reached the night nursery before it came 
to me. I was in the very act of being congratulated 
upon my model behaviour. There could have been no 
more dramatic moment to test its quality. I sprang 
across the room, turned upon my _ unfortunate 
conductor. 

‘* You Brute !’’ I shouted, and tumbled into bed. 


LOW-MOON LAND. 


OFTEN look when the moon is low 
Thro’ that other window on the wall, 

At a land all beautiful under snow, 
Blotted with shadows that come and go 
When the winds rise up and fall. 
And the form of a beautiful maid 
In the white silence stands, 
And beckons me with her hands. 


And when the cares of the day are laid, 

Like sacred things, in the mart away, 

I dream of the low-moon land, and the maid 
Who will not weary of waiting, or jade 
Of calling to me for aye. 

And I would go if I knew the sea 

That lips the shore where the moon is low, 
For a longing is on me that will not go. 


F. E. Lepwipce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Flatford East Bergholt Suffolk 
25 November 1912. 


Sir—In your last week’s issue Mr. O. Raymond Drey 
atgempts an obsolete defence to justify Mr. Clive Bell’s 
statement that a particular painter’s art is independent 
of association and suggestion. Objecting to your 
critic’s attitude he tells us Mr. Bell means that a Post- 
Impressionist in painting a still-life or a stormy sea 
tries to strip his work of heterogeneous mental asso- 
ciation, such as ‘‘ bathing-vans, piers, fishing-boats and 
casinos ’’ in the latter subject, or the idea of the uses 
to which various still-life objects may be put in daily 
life in the former. He admits there is nothing new in 
this, but says that ‘‘ the Post-Impressionists are seeking 
to bring this austerity of purpose to a finer pitch than 
has been achieved in the"past, because they possess it 
more consciously. Sometimes, even, they distort the 
drawing of a bowl of fruit because they are not attempt- 
ing to represent actualities but to interpret a relation of 
forms and colours’’. This is not a new excuse for bad 
drawing, but we want Mr. Drey to tell us more fully what 
he means, and at the same time to let us know whether 
he writes from inside knowledge or as a sympathetic 
outsider. Perhaps he is unfortunate in his illustration 
of his meaning; why should a stormy sea suggest 
bathing-vans, piers, fishing-boats and casinos? Why 
limit us to the point of view of the inhabitant of a sea- 
side lodging-house? Why distort drawing to prevent 
the beholder from thinking of the daily uses of an 
object of still-life? When the intention is to show the 
beauty of the relation of two forms, why not represent 
the forms as perfectly as possible? There is nothing 
new in teaching that an artist should divest his subject 
of heterogeneous or material associations to insist upon 
a particular esthetic association ; modern painting has 
moved in this direction ever since the discovery of 
printing freed it from literary uses; it was the aim of 
Turner, Whistler and Monet; all three subordinated 
the material to the esthetical aspect. Mr. Drey objects 
to your critic, Mr. Collins Baker, ‘‘ lumping all modern 
painting up together’’. 

It is surely a healthy sign when a critic sees the under- 
lying principle actuating modern painting. Whether 
it is in ** Rockets and Blue Lights’? by Turner, a 
‘* Nocturne in Blue and Silver’? by Whistler, or ‘‘ The 
Light on a Haystack ’’ by Monet, it was the want of 
this gift that prevented Ruskin from producing a work 
on esthetics that could hold its place in European 
critical literature. If Post-Impressionism is to be con- 
sidered at all it must necessarily be in its relation to the 
general trend of modern painting. 

Mr. Collins Baker’s contributions to your paper have 
been remarkable for a philosophical and logical view 
combined with spiritual insight. Mr. Drey does not 
prove that the Post-Impressionists’ exhibitions have 
hitherto shown us a progressive development in painting 
by reminding us that Whistler and Monet were wrong- 
fully attacked ; to answer your critic he must use logical 
argument. There are two courses open to the Post-Im- 
pressionists ; one is to state authoritatively their object 
and their methods, the other is silently to work out their 
convictions. Now they appear merely to talk for the 
sake of educating themselves. As they lack splendid 
intuition, they can at least try Professor Tyndall’s 
remedy of steady thinking. 

I have the honour to remain 
Your obedient servant 
H. P. H. FRISWELL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Albemarle Street Piccadilly W. 
30 November 1912. 
Smr—If Mr. Walter Winans’ mind is open to argu- 
ment, he might have an opportunity of revising his 
opinion by going to the Stafford Gallery, where a paint- 


ing in my possession is exhibited. It is by Fergusson, 
a Post-Impressionist painter. Mr. Winans will, no 
doubt, admit afterwards that some Post-Impressionists 
have a thorough knowledge of drawing, perspective, 
light and shade. 

As to anatomy—well, the less painters and sculptors 
tackle it the better. All that the finest artist can do 
is as easily found in a face portrait as in a nature-like 
study. And it is cleaner. 

Yours obediently 
GeorGE RAFFALOVICH. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW. 

Sir—I took the same view as your correspondent of 
30 November till I looked at the Five-Figure Group 
at end of the Grafton Gallery from a distance of 160 
feet and from a bit to the right of straight. This can 
be done from the end of the next room looking through 
the door. What near seems intentional bad drawing 
there suggests swift motion; what one took for fronts 
become sides, and so on; and the drawing no longer 
looks incorrect. The precedent for them is the painting 
by a great master on a curved ceiling—wrong where it 
is—but looking right from the intended distance (the 
floor). At the same time can things that only look right 
from one point of view be at all equal to those that do 
so from all points of view? And is a work of art that 
requires 160 feet of distance worth more than one-hun- 
dredth part of what a similar work fit to look at from 
sixteen feet would be? (Size diminishes by the square 
of the distance from the eye.) Where can such mag- 
nificent distances be given to ordinary pictures ? 

E. F. Barty. 


P.S.—There is no common point between the Impres- 
sionist Pictures, but this suits more than any other view 
of them. 


A PORTRAIT SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW. 


S. George’s Rectory Nevis W.I. 
31 October 1912. 

Sir—‘‘ Genealogist ’’ has made, it seems to me, a 
very valuable suggestion in proposing a portrait society 
to record and preserve the fast vanishing memorials 
of our forefathers’ personal appearance. With the 
many modern processes of photography it would be 
quite possible at a small expense to do this, and sub- 
scribing members should be easily obtained. 

Having for a number of years been gathering with 
difficulty portraits to illustrate my own family history, 
I can well appreciate the advantages of such repro- 
duction of what are at present in many cases unknown 
or unattainable portraits. He can count on my sub- 
scription as a member of the society whenever it is 
formed. 


LAWRENCE BUCKLEY THOMAS. 


THE DECADENCE OF MR. WELLS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
29 November 1912. 

Sir—May I utter a protest in your Review against 
the slipshod and ungrammatical twaddle which passes, 
in the later novels of Mr. H. G. Wells, for the con- 
versation of educated men and women? 

I have looked in vain in the reviews of ‘‘ Marriage” 
—for the most part uncritically eulogistic—for some 
recognition of this, and am forced to the conclusion 
that the critics are bamboozled by the ill-digested, windy 
verbiage in which the book abounds, and which the 
author, with characteristic modesty, calls ‘‘ fine think- 
ing ”’. 

To quote a few instances from the discussions of the 
well-trained, scientifically minded Trafford and the 
brilliant Marjorie : 

“He went off at a tangent. ‘ There’s all those 
words that seem to mean something, and then don’t 
seem to mean anything, that keep shifting to and fro 
from the deepest significance to the shallowest of clap- 
trap, Socialism, Christianity... . You know—they 
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aren’t anything really, as yet; they are something try- 
ing to be. . . . Haven’t I said that before, Marjorie? ’ 

‘She looked round at him. ‘ You said something 
like that when you were delirious’, she answered, after 
a little pause. ‘It’s one of the ideas that you’re 
struggling with. You go on, old man, and talk. 
We’ve months—for repetitions.’ ”’ 

And a little further on: 

‘** You know, Marjorie, I’ve always felt you’re a 
finer individual than me oo 

So they go on for page after page ; always the mean- 
ingless emphasis on certain words, the constant and 
irritating use of the dash, the continual reiteration of 
such phrases as ‘‘ There’s things’, ‘‘ We’ve got to”’ 
etc. 

When Trafford comes to himself after fever and deli- 
rium he delivers himself thus: ‘‘ ‘Of course’, he said, 
‘I broke my leg. Gollys! I thought that beast was 
going to claw my eyes out. It was lucky, Madge, it 
didn’t get my eyes. It was just a chance it didn’t’ ’’. 

This sort of spasmodic, slangy schoolboy utterance 
was all very well for Kipps or Mr. Polly, but the fact 
that Mr. Wells puts it into the mouths of all his 
characters alike, male and female, makes one doubt 
whether his acquaintance with intellectual men and 
women is as wide as he would have us believe. It used 
to be objected to in Meredith that he made his characters 
talk impossibly well, but Mr. Wells goes to the other 
extreme indeed. 

I am altogether at a loss to account for this deteriora- 
tion in one of our ablest writers—a writer who has 
delighted us with the clear precision of style and subtly 
humorous characterisation of novels like ‘‘ The In- 
visible Man ’’, ‘‘ Kipps ’’, ‘‘ Love and Mr. Lewisham ”’, 
and many others of equal originality and insight, to say 
nothing of more serious contributions to contemporary 
thought and criticism. 

When I think of the amorphous pretentiousness of 
the thought, the frequent inelegance of the style, and 
the looseness of the character-drawing in such books 
as ‘“*Ann Veronica’’, ‘‘ The New Machiavelli’’, and 
““Marriage’’ I can only ask, What has become of 
Mr. Wells the artist? 


Yours etc. 
M. E. Horne. 


THE ACADEMIC COMMITTEE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir—It would be interesting to know what is the 
procedure by which ‘‘ the Academic Committee of the 
Royal Society of Literature’? awards the Edmond de 
Polignac prize—this year to Mr. John Masefield for 
‘“ The Everlasting Mercy’’. Except that one naturally 
distrusts an Academic Committee in matters of art 
(especially English), I am not quarrelling with the 
award, not having read the poem; but I feel sure that 
there are thousands of literary men and women who have 
never heard of either ‘‘ the Academic Committee ’’ or 
the Edmond de Polignac prize. 

1. Does the Committee watch the work of these 
thousands of writers? 

2. Does a “‘ candidate ’’ have to submit work ? 

3. Is the prize awarded to a work which (in the words 
of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’) “‘ first appeared in the 
: English Review’ . . . and created a stir quite in 
Proportion to its size’? ? In other words, must work 
be prominent for some cause or other before it catches 
the eye of ‘‘ the Academic Committee ”’ ? 

Of course, in spite of the example of the ‘‘ Nobel 
Prize’? Committee, the first two alternatives ought 
to be the only possible ones. But we do want 
to know whether in its efforts to encourage Eng- 
lish literature the Committee tries to seek out 
merit, or, as is more or less necessary in the 
wider range of European literature, merely gives 
or withholds its approval to work already influen- 
tial. Mr. Barrie, in presiding at the prize-giving, 
said the poem was incomparably the finest litera- 
ture of the year. To what extent can we accept 


that statement as authoritative? Some might ask to 
what extent is Mr. Barrie an authority; here the point 
is, How complete is the knowledge on which he bases 
the judgment? 

INQUIRER. 


YORK. MINSTER. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
29 November 1912. 

Sir—Will you allow me to make the following 
appeal in your Review? A committee has been formed, 
with the sanction of the Dean of York, to raise a capital 
sum of £10,000 in aid of the York Minster choir. The 
funds at the disposal of the Dean and Chapter for the 
Minster services have for several years been inadequate. 
The Fabric Fund, though large, can only be applied 
to the upkeep of the building. 

The annual expenses of choir and services amount 
to over £2000, while the average income from all 
sources is about £1800, and of a fluctuating nature. 

Besides the General and Executive Committees, a 
Finance Committee has been appointed to invest the 
capital which may be raised by this appeal, which we 
hope will commend itself to all who know York Minster 
and the long years of work of the Dean of York to 
maintain the dignity of the services of this great Metro- 
political church of the Northern Province. 

All particulars respecting the fund can be obtained 
from the Secretary, ‘‘ Minster Choir Endowment 
Fund’’, 44 Coney Street, York. 

I remain Sir yours faithfully 
CONSTANCE LUMLEY, 
On behalf of the Executive Committee. 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
13 Vicarage Gate Kensington W. 


Sir—In view of the legislation regarding the white 
slave traffic, at present so prominently before the 
country, I should be glad with your kind heip to bring 
to the notice of your readers, in this connexion, the 
work of the ‘‘ GEuvre Catholique Internationale pour 
la Protection de la jeune fille’’, established in every 
country of the world. The head office of the Engtish 
branch, International Catholic Society for Befriending 
Girls, ‘‘ S.B.G.’’, is at 265 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
under the presidency of the Countess of Denbigh. The 
office is in touch, and works with, the National Vigi- 
lance Society, Travellers’ Aid, M.A.B.Y.S. ete. Re- 
spectable Catholic girls, of all nationalities, going to 
and from situations, are received at the home, which 
is also a house of residence for business girls. A club 
room and a quiet reading-room, where they may spend 
their spare time, are provided, and these are also at 
the disposal of outside members, in business and ser- 
vice. A registry oflice, free to employers and employed, 
is run for their convenience, and a restaurant, for 
women only, is open to all denominations ; here a sub- 
stantial meal of meat or fish, vegetables and pudding 
can be obtained for 6d. Girls arriving from the country 
and abroad are met at the station, and are safeguarded 
from the moment they come in touch with the Society. 

Thousands of girls have passed through the home, 
and many gratefully acknowledge their preservation 
from danger owing to the timely help they have re- 
ceived. Much more could be accomplished were the 
work more generously supported. Immediate dona- 
tions and annual subscriptions are urgently needed, and 
will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer at the 
Central Office, 265 Vauxhall Bridge Road, where visi- 
tors also will be warmly welcomed. 

Let none be deterred by the smallness of their offer- 
ings; if these are only numerous and regular an enor- 
mous amount of work can be achieved, the good of 
which no human mind can measure. 

Yours faithfully 
HILDEGARD Von HUuGEL, 
Hon. Organising Secretary. 
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REVIEWS. 
MADAME DU DEFFAND AND WALPOLE. 


“ Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand & Horace Walpole.” 
By Mrs. Paget Toynbee. Three vols. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 63s. net. 

R. PAGET TOYNBEE in bringing the publication 

of these letters to completion has performed a 

labour of love. Almost all the work had been done 
by Mrs. Paget Toynbee at the time of her lamented 
leath. Anyone who has had occasion to make use 
of her admirable and complete edition of the letters 
of Horace Walpole will understand that he may expect 
to find present in these volumes care, judgment and 
good sense never surpassed in this class of work. A 
large number of these letters have never before been 
given to the public. It is well known that Walpole 
left the Miss Berrys with full powers regarding 
their publication, but in the edition brought out by 
Miss Mary Berry anonymously in 1810 there were nomi- 
nally 348 letters, only fifty-two being in a complete 
state. In this edition there are 838, and of these every 
one will give pleasure to a rightly constituted reader. 
We owe a great debt to Mr. Parker-Jervis, the present 
owner of the letters, for his generosity in giving 
unrestrained access to his priceless possession. 
The friendship of Madame du Deffand and Horace 
Walpole is a romantic interlude in a singularly un- 
romantic existence. We have only to read a dozen 
of these letters to see that the writer was not only 
une grande dame de par le monde but a woman singu- 
larly little likely to be given to illusions of any kind. 
The society in which she had moved all her life was 
one in which wits were sharpened to a degrec never 
attained before or since, but it gave little scope for the 
development of the softer feelings, and when they grew 
up it was in spite of their milieu. A few deep attach- 
ments formed in this society have become famous, but 
up to the age of sixty-eight nobody would have credited 
Madame du Deffand with the capacity for falling head 
over ears in love with any man. But this vulgar phrase 
is the only adequate expression for the state of mind 
which followed on her introduction to Walpole, and 
throughout the correspondence on her side the letters 
are those of a lover. There was probably in Walpole 
a vein of common-sense, truth and independence which 
revealed itself at once against the background of artifi- 
ciality in which his friend had spent her life. Walpole, 
it is true, had artificiality enough of his own, but he 
had in him still something left of the sturdy if brutal 
virility of his famous father. 

But there is no real explanation of these sudden vet 
enduring attachments. We need not try to dissect this 
particular one, but must accept its results with grati- 
tude. Walpole himself was less grateful than perhaps 
he should have been for the devotion of his old friend. 
Like most men who are masters of ironic criticism he 
dreaded any extravagance which might divert ridicule 
towards himself. Throughoutthese letters we find 
complaints of the harshness of his perpetual scoldings, 
attempts no doubt to make the old lady adopt a more 
temperate tone. She was twenty years older than he, 
and he was a middle-aged man. It is therefore quite 
easy to understand that he did not want to expose 
himself to the persiflage of his friends in London. This 
kind of complaint occurs a hundred times, ‘‘ Vous avez 
craint le ridicule, vous avez mieux aimé courir le 
risque de me perdre. Eh bien! vous ne m’avez point 
perdue, et vous étes a l’abri de tout ridicule’’. Then 
she gives the true reason for their friendship : ‘‘ Nous 
voyons, nous jugeons de méme, nous avons autant de 
sensibilité l’un que l’autre, vous avez la férocité de 
votre pays et moi la faiblesse du mien”’. This with 
excellent judgment gives the explanation of this 
remarkable association between two people who had 
never met before one of them had nearly attained her 
seventieth year. : 

Whatever the extravagance of her affection for 


Walpole may have been, nothing could deprive his 
friend of her gift of sound and accurate judgment where 
character was concerned. On the great events which 
were then occupying the minds of men, particularly 
the American Revolution, we get occasional glimpses 
in these letters, but it is easy to see they have little 
real interest for the writer. We get a reference to the 
reception of Benjamin Franklin by Louis XVI., but 
it is the colour of Franklin’s hat rather than the strange 
alliance it typified that particularly strikes her in the 
meeting. Her real apprehension is that if a war breaks 
out, it will interfere with the free current of her corre- 
spondence with her friend. This may be what every 
affectionate woman would feel, but any woman, how- 
ever loving, really interested in great political move- 
ments would have noted the tendencies of the day in 
her letters to a man initiated into politics from his 
birth as her correspondent had been. To politics 
indeed she avowed herself absolutely indifferent. ‘‘ Je 
ne m’intéresse pas plus que vous a la politique, mes 
souhaits se bornent a bien digérer, 4 bien dormir, et 
& ne point s’ennuyer.’’ Herein she does justice 
neither to Walpole nor herself. But, under Lord North’s 
direction, public affairs certainly had little attraction 
for Walpole. As for Madame du Deffand, she never 
had found any attraction in public life. She writes quite 
sincerely about the Court: ‘‘ Je ne pense pas que 
Louis XVI. puisse jamais savoir que j’existe et je n’ai 
pas l’ambition qu’il l’apprenne’’. Yet her judgment 
on public men, when she had got to know them 
privately, is sound enough. She certainly took the 
measure of Charles James Fox as a very charming man, 
without principle and not to be trusted, for forgetful- 
ness, even to deliver a letter. But she was entirely 
wrong when she saw in him the stuff of a Cromwell— 
this he certainly had not. But perhaps her ideas as to 
Cromwell were a little vague. Her métier in truth 
lay outside the activities of statesmen or the orbit of 
great events, though she knew most of the principal 
actors. It is amusing to read her criticism of 
Malesherbes and Turgot. They are unsympathetic 
enough but not without sound insight, though they 
reflect the prejudices of her circle. Turgot ‘* would 
have upset everything ’’, but everything unfortunately 
Was upset to much greater effect fifteen years later 
without him. He is a man ‘‘ without common sense ’’. 
‘‘I] avait les plus beaux systémes du monde sans 
prévoir aucun moyen.’’ But this criticism is true 
enough: ‘‘Il ne suffit pas, pour étre un bon ministre, 
d’étre désintéressé, ni de vouloir faire le bien, il faut 
le connaitre’’. Turgot was no doubt an insufferable 
prig, but he had clear economic ideas of what must 
be done to put French finances straight, but by this 
time, owing to the prejudices of the privileged classes 
and the ignorance of the peasantry, it is very question- 
able if Turgot, even with the means to back his systems, 
could have done anything. Another figure also makes 
frequent appearances in these letters whom we have 
always looked upon as one of the greatest bores and 
prigs of all time, the immaculate and inefficient Necker, 
with far fewer ideas than Turgot and with no sound 
system at all. Yet we must revise our judgment as 
to his capacity for playing the prig and the bore, for 
we do not for one moment believe that, had he been 
as bad as we had believed, he could have been’ persona 
gratissima in the appartement of Madame du Deffand. 
As to the capacity of any man or woman for making 
himself agreeable in society, the decision of such a judge 
must be accepted as final. She had lived all her life in 
a society where the edge of appreciation for social capa- 
city was sharpened to a nicety, and everyone admitted 
to it must have played his or her part well. Both 
Necker and his wife therefore we must unreservedly 
accept as worthy to walk in the starry courts. 

It is a well-worn reflexion that society can never be 
again in any city what it was in London and Paris 
during the last half of the eighteenth century, and true 
as it is we can only repeat it with a sigh on putting 
down the last of these fascinating volumes. Though 
the two nations were always at war, there was far more 
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community of thought between the small cultivated 
sections of French and English society than there ever 
has been since or can be again, though at the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons the connexion was revived to a 
certain extent. In these pages famous English names 
appear as frequently as French. Shelburne, Fox, Hume, 
Conway, the Duke of Richmond, Stormont, Selwyn, 
Gibbon and many others are on the scene as often as 
the de Choiseuls, the Gramonts, Hénault and other 
French people who by right both of birth and intellect 
would naturally find their way to the ‘“‘ tonneau ’’ in 
which sat the writer of these letters. Therefore as well 
as unveiling a charming and somewhat pathetic per- 
sonality they give us a unique revelation of the spirit of 
the best society. They bring out more clearly than we 
could have known before the truth of Madame de 
Boigne’s reflexion, ‘‘ the tone of that society was strung 
up to a degree of enthusiasm and an acuteness of per- 
ception for small things which seemed very exaggerated 
to our generation, recalled to simplicity by the impor- 
tance of events’’. This is the strange thing about it 
all. The writer and her friends had no conception that 
these events were only a few years distant. 


‘““THE CROCK OF GOLD.” 


“The Crock of Gold,” By James Stephens. London: 
Macmillan. 1912. 5s. net. 


Y its wisdom and by its freshness the work of Mr. 
James Stephens has power to produce a sense of 
wonder. First thoughts must prompt those who read 
““The Crock of Gold’’ to ask from what Leprechaun 
its author has stolen this pure gold which he casts 
about so freely, for the matter of his writing is not 
such as can belong to any one man in a quite personal 
sense, however much the manner of it may be his own. 
It would seem as though treasure were here which had 
been stored up long before Tara was built, and which, 
having been long lost, has been recovered in a way 
almost beyond comprehension. Mr. Stephens is un- 
doubtedly a new power among the writers of Ireland, 
and it would be idle to deny that his nationality and 
his genius are things inseparable. In a country of 
continuous literary traditions he would have been 
cramped by precedent and prejudice, with the result 
that his finest fancies must have been either suppressed 
or allowed to appear as brilliant affectations. But, in 
a land little given to the arts of peace during the cen- 
turies of which we have knowledge, a wealth of unex- 
pressed thought may accumulate, waiting only for those 
who have the wit to discover it and the sympathy to 
use it aright. When a school of writers sets itself to 
this task, it is only reasonable to expect that a certain 
number of impostors and zealous fools will arise to 
throw discredit on the work, and from such as these 
the Keltic renaissance has suffered. It has even come 
under suspicion as a trick of politicians, but in all that 
is now being written in Ireland, and of all that has 
been written during the last ten or twenty years, the 
best and the most memorable part is rich from the 
lives and the genuine traditions of the people. 

We know all about the notebooks of Synge, and 
honour him the more for having used them, for a man 
need not manufacture paints in order to call himself 
a Creative artist, but Mr. Stephens is not to be accounted 
for quite in this way. His inspiration is as much in 
him as about him, and this at least is certain that he 
has been guided by no merely literary impulse, whether 
Irish, English, or French. He is the interpreter of 
the race less from study than from indigenous under- 
standing. So it comes that he reveals the things which 
have been hidden since a time only reached by legends, 
and we see that they are ancient but not rusted, fresh 
but not with any hint of crudeness. It is not in a land 
grown old in literary usage to produce this kind of 
work, and in the new nations it would be inconceivable 
Since their people went straight from boyhood to the 
growing of beards. For the races of our speech, this 
touching of to-day with the whole past can only be 


possible in Ireland, but it is surely a satisfaction that 
Mr. Stephens and the rest have arisen with the power 
to put all this into the language of the wider countries, 
and to do it without distortion of the original thought. 
It is a far greater thing for the world than any Pro- 
vencal poet has accomplished. This is English, but 
not as the English use it, and it adds a new wealth 
to words, suggesting that the renaissance of the Kelt 
cannot live wholly to itself. 

Had anything resembling this book been produced 
in circumstances other than those we have outlined, it 
would have seemed to be the work of an amazingly 
clever writer, and the fear would have been present 
that it represented all the virtue that was in him, but 
there is small need for such a thought, and clever is 
not the word which describes Mr. Stephens. Possibly 
it might be applied to his handling of words, but never 
to his thoughts, for in these is the wisdom which has 
never been taught, and we know that this comes from 
an ancient spring, which is not to be exhausted in the 
span of life. He will write again, and his future work 
will be very good, though none can say how good 
since there are no standards by which he éan well be 
judged. It would be ridiculous to speak of him as a 
new planet arisen, for the old phrase conveys too 
little, and would suggest even that he was one of many 
and a borrower of light. Nothing could be further 
from the truth; he stands alone, and reflects from no 
known sun. He is an interpreter, but of that only 
which by birth was always in himself. Of the mystery 
and the wisdom of his book this little can be said: 
to his humour we have given the only possible tribute 
of the laughter of pure delight. 


RATTLING THE GERMAN SABRE, 


“Germany and the Next War.’ By General Friedrich 
von Bernhardi. Translated by Allen H. Powles. 
London: Arnold. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


HOSE who find fault with Lord* Roberts for indis- 
cretion had better read this latest effusion of a 
German General who is a shining light in his own 
country and has been listened to here also. Be it 
noted too that Von Bernhardi wrote before Lord 
Roberts spoke. We have consistently urged the estab- 
lishment of good relations with Germany, and have 
ever deprecated the embitterment of national feeling by. 
thoughtless or deliberately mischievous utterances in 
the papers, but we must admit that those who distrust 
the Teuton have here some very tangible justification 
for their attitude. Von Bernhardi begins by two 
philosophical chapters in which with due prolixity he 
argues ‘‘ The Right to make War ”’ and ‘*‘ The Duty to 
make War’’. He comes to the conclusion that it is 
the duty of the State to pick a quarrel and attack a 
troublesome neighbour whenever it is most advan- 
tageous for it to do so; precisely what Lord Roberts 
was taken to say Germany would do. No one but a fool 
would hesitate to act similarly in individual life, and a 
State should behave as men do in their private affairs. 
This modern Machiavelli then proceeds to show that an 
all-wise Providence has specially developed Germany for 
the greater glory of God and the benefit generally of the 
human race; and proceeds to “‘ Germany’s Historical 
Mission ’’, which forms the subject of the next chapter. 
Here it is triumphantly proved that since her mis- 
sion is to educate and civilise the rest of the world 
she must use force if necessary to carry out the divine 
will. Leaving divinity out of the question (as Lady 
Teazle said of honour), Napoleon set himself to conquer 
the world on much the same principle, and it became 
our painful duty to interfere with him. But Von Bern- 
hardi writes to prevent any such untoward event again 
occurring, and therefore in a chapter dealing with the 
next war without the slightest subterfuge or disguise 
he designates England as the enemy that must be 
destroyed, and he sets to work to discuss the best 
means of compassing that result. Why England 
should be selected for destruction may not all at once 
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be clear, for it is admitted that our market is valuable 
to Germany, and it would appear that two great com- 
mercial countries might help one another by improving 
trade rather than by breaking it up. But it seems 
that England is highly dangerous because she is so 
greedy. We learn that she has seized amongst other 
‘* strong places ’’ on the road to India—Cyprus! We 
were not aware that we had any troops there, and 
certainly there is not a modern English gun. Then 
it seems that we have been trying to undermine the 
power of Turkey, which is the ‘‘ only State that might 
seriously threaten us in Egypt’’. But the Moslems 
in India resent our action, and we shall pay for it. Our 
Imperialism has failed also. ‘‘ There are clear indica- 
tions’’ that the Colonies are preparing to cut the 
painter and Canada, South Africa, and Australia are 
developing into ‘‘ independent nations and states ’’. 
Had he written a little later, perhaps Von Bernhardi 
might have added Ireland to his list, for is it not to be 
treated after the same fashion that has proved so brilliant 
a success in South Africa? England we are likewise told 
has never justified her sovereignty by training up a 
free and independent population in any of her Colonies. 
They have been exploited in the interests of English 
industries, and she must go because “‘ a pacific agree- 
ment with England is after all a will-o’-the-wisp which 
no serious German statesman would trouble to follow ”’. 
War with England must be always kept in view, and 
‘‘ political and military plans shaped accordingly ’’. 
For the Germany of to-day is only ‘‘ a mutilated torso ”’, 
she possesses ‘‘ no colonies where an increasing popula- 
tion may find remunerative work and a German way of 
living’’. It is pointed out that this growth is going 
on at the rate of a million a year, and room for ex- 
pansion must be found. Indeed Germany is in a bad 
way. ‘‘ The Slavs have become a formidable power.”’ 
Vast regions ‘‘ once under German rule are perman- 
ently lost to us’’. Slavonic workmen are invading the 
Fatherland. Poles are pushing in, and ‘‘ are estab- 
lished in the heart of Westphalia’’. But though the 
Slav must be destroyed too, complete triumph in 
Europe will not be enough. ‘‘ Even if we succeed in 
guarding our possessions in the East and West, and 
in preserving the German Nationality in its present 
form throughout the world, we shall not be able 
to maintain our present position... if we are 
contented to restrict ourselves to our _ present 
sphere of power.’’ ‘‘ If we wish to compete further 

. we must not hold back in the hard struggle 
for the sovereignty of the world.’’ There it 
is!  ‘‘ The sovereignty of the world’’! That is 
avowedly to be the goal of German civilisation and cul- 
ture and philosophy. How unhappy General von Bern- 
hardi must have been feeling iately when he found a fresh 
Bulgarian victory in every edition of his ‘‘ Zeitung’’ ! 
And if we become irritated when we find (as we do) 
our manceuvres under Sir John French derided, or our 
performances in South Africa belittled, we may take 
heart of grace in the reflection that our author is not 
infallible, for he tells us that ‘‘ From the high military 
qualities of the Turkish soldiers, the Turkish Army 
must be regarded as a very important actor (sic). 
Turkey is thus a very important ally to whichever party 
she joins.’ 

We are far from wishing to follow the example of 
this book, and sneer at German methods, military or 
otherwise, because the German-trained Turkish Army 
has crumpled up and German Colonial enterprises 
have met with little success. What we have said 
will represent, we believe, the natural feeling of every 
Englishman who has to swallow in addition to the 
quotations we have made such a sentence, culled 
at random, as this: ‘‘ In such a contest”’ (against 
England) “‘ we should not stand spiritually alone, but 
all on this vast globe whose feelings and thoughts are 
proud and free will join us in this campaign against the 
overweening ambitions of one nation, which in spite 
of all her pretence of a liberal and philanthropic policy 
has never sought any other object than personal advan- 
tage, and the unscrupulous suppression of her rivals ’’. 


It is monstrous that anyone who can catch the public 
eye should write in this way. Unfortunately the author 
does, in a sense, count, or we should ignore the book. 

We cannot praise the translation which has made the 
author’s meaning obscure in certain passages. The 
historical and philosophical portions of the work are 
inaccurate and misleading, but the purely military 
chapters which close the volume are worthy of atten- 
tion. Those on organisation, education and training, 
and the preparation for war, whether we agree with 
them or not, must compel our respect as the outcome 
of the experience of an intellectual and capable officer 
to whom we should listen when he sticks to his last. 
It is only when he writes about missions and world 
empires that he loses his head. 


HOMER AND THE MEDITERRANEAN PILOT. 


“Troy: a Study in Homeric Geography.” By Walter 
Leaf.” London: Macmillan. 1912. 12s. net. 
a VERTAXED reviewers’’, says Dr. Leaf in his 
preface, ‘‘ need hardly consider themselves bound 
to begin before page 310 or thereabouts, but should 
kindly read as far as page 330; in this compass they 
will find the conclusions with which I am mainly con- 
cerned *’ : which at least shows the folly of the epigram 
that the preface of a book should be read last. But 
Dr. Leaf does himself an injustice. 

The invasion of economics and geography into the 
domain of ancient history is now complete; and the 
Iliad, considered as a record of an historical war, has 
to be submitted to the new tests. Two questions are 
involved : what was the war about, ‘‘ what they fought 
ach other for’’ ? and why just in the Mycenean age 
and in no other did there exist so important and wealthy 
a city as Priam’s Troy on the hill of Hissarlik? Com- 
merce and trade-routes—beloved of scholars, who thus 
get into touch with the great world—are the deciding 
factors. M. Victor Bérard had thought that the great- 
ness of Troy was due to its position on an isthmus; 
that the difficulty of rounding Sigeum to enter the 
Hellespont induced trading vessels to land their cargo 
at Besika Bay, to be carried thence by land through 
Troy to a port on the Hellespont; and his authority 
was not Homer, Herodotus or Strabo, but ‘‘ The 
Mediterranean Pilot’’. Dr. Leaf attacks this view— 
and with justice—because it does not explain why the 
site of Troy was not equally important throughout the 
Classical and Middle Ages—indeed until sailing vessels 
were superseded by steamers-—and, moreover, ‘‘ The 
Mediterranean Pilot ’’ tells him that the vessel which 
took up the cargo in the Hellespont had still as great 
difficulties to encounter as if it had attempted to enter 
straight from the A©gean. No, Troy was all-powerful 
because she commanded the Hellespont and closed it 
to all trade, and insisted that traffic from the Pontic 
region should come overland in ‘‘ caravans’”’ to the 
fEgean. Troy would be the natural place of exchange 
for the goods of the East and West. In addition, trade 
from Thrace to the South-East would cross the Helles- 
pont, pass through Troy southwards to the gulf of 
Adramyttium, there to be taken up by Sarpedon and 
his Lycians in ships. All the trade-routes are indicated 
by Homer in the catalogue of the Trojan | Allies. 
Truly the Homeric catalogues have had a troubled exist- 
ence. But yesterday they were the very latest inser- 
tion into the Iliad ; even Unitarians fought shy of them. 
To-day Mr. T. W. Allen has vindicated the accuracy 
and extreme antiquity of the Greek catalogue, and now 
Dr. Leaf, foremost champion of the Higher Criticism, 
does the same for that of the Trojans. It is the turn 
of other parts of the Iliad to go if they conflict with 
the authority of the catalogue. 

Note how this new view explains other things as 
well as, for example, the whole aim and motive of the 
Greeks in attacking Troy. It was essential to them, 
if their trade was to expand, to command both the 
Hellespont and the Bosporus, both ends of the sea- 
passage from the Black Sea to the AZgean, so that they 
should themselves command all the traffic direct with 
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the Pontic shores. For this Troy must be overthrown. 
But it was to the interest of the Thracians, Mysians, 
Paphlagonians, and Lycians all to support Troy, the 
centre of their trade, in keeping out the invader ; espe- 
cially the Lycians, for the Greeks already had Crete and 
Rhodes, and were threatening to monopolise the carry- 
ing trade to the north. That is why they are all allies 
of the Trojans. Even the strategy of the war is 
explained. The Greeks are not strong enough to invest 
Troy or take it by assault; but they command the sea, 
and the waiting game gives them the victory. ‘‘ Troy, 
though it cannot be taken, is being slowly bled to death 
by the exhaustion of its economic resources. Though 
the entry of troops and food cannot be hindered 
(Rhesus comes from Thrace and enters Troy unknown 
to the Greeks), it is at least possible to make it a place 
to which no trader will come, and so to exhaust the 
accumulated wealth which has sprung from its favoured 
position in the past.’’ Hence, too, the stories of the 
forays elsewhere, especially that of Achilles against 
Thebes beneath Plakos, when he slew Eétion, father of 
Andromache, and ravaged all the country round. This 
was not a mere freebooting expedition, as some of us 
might have supposed; it ‘“‘ falls into its place as an 
important element in the strategy of the campaign ”’, 
because it had the very important result of hindering, 
if not entirely cutting off, the supply of reinforcements 
from the Lycians of the South. That is why Sarpedon 
fights for Troy. It is, you see, all commerce; though 
we need not disbelieve in Helen: she was what Thucy- 
dides would have called the most-talked-of excuse 
rather than the real cause of the war. ‘‘It was not 
Reason that besieged Troy ’’, said Disraeli. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that in which 
Dr. Leaf shows how closely the poets of the Iliad follow 
the actual landscape of Troy; not that they ever 
describe it in detail, but rather allude to it constantly 
as though their hearers knew it as well. Samothrace 
and Ida, far away, visible from Hissarlik, ‘‘ display- 
ing themselves as seats worthy of gods; Poseidon sit- 
ting on the one and Zeus on the other, can well, wit 
the far-seeing eyes of gods, survey the field of battle ”’ ; 
the ‘‘ fresh new grass, and dewy lotus, and crocus, and 
hyacinth thick and soft’’, that grow on Ida in the 
spring; Tenedos, and broad Hellespont; the plain, 
with Simois and Scamander, the distance between the 
Achzans’ camp and the city being just enough for the 
battles and embassies, the two rivers marking the 
natural limits of the battlefield ; the ‘‘ rise in the plain ’’, 
on which the Trojans three times draw up their army ; 
the ford of Scamander; the chariot-road from the 
Hellespont to the city; even the weak place in the 
walls, and the dry channel cutting through the plain, 
into which Antilochus drove his chariot in the race 
with Menelaus, ‘‘espying a strait place in a sunk 
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part of the way. There was a rift in the earth where 
torrent water gathered and brake part of the track 
away, and hollowed all the place’’. © Scamander has 
made many such beds, only to desert them again. 
And the circuit of the walls of Hissarlik is small 
enough to make easy the pursuit of Hector by Achilles 
three times round. At first one wonders why Dr. Leaf 
should open so wide the eye of surprise at this exact- 
ness ; it is indeed of supreme interest, but not unique ; 
till one realises that for Dr. Leaf many poets wrote 
the Iliad, and they all seem to have known the land- 
scape, and to have alluded to it in the same way. One 
wonders now what exactly Dr. Leaf means by denying 
the unity of the poem. 


TWO FAMOUS DIGBYS. 


“Sir Kenelm Digby and George Digby, Earl of Bristol.” 
By H. M. Digby. London: Digby, Long. 
1912. 7s. 6d. 


Nn many people Sir Kenelm Digby is best known by 
the Vandyck portrait—so like the late Lord Salis- 
bury—in the Bodleian Library, which he enriched with 
the valuable collection of books that had belonged to 
his old preceptor at Gloucester Hall, Dr. Thomas Allen, 
the astrologer. But of all the picturesque figures who 
moved on the stage of that romantic time perhaps the 
strangest and most fascinating was the husband of 
lovely Venetia Stanley—‘‘ the Mirandula of this age ”’ 
—‘‘ the most accomplished cavalier of his time’’, the 
amateur pirate who scoured the Mediterranean and beat 
the French and Venetians handsomely at Scanderoon, 
the versatile linguist and Royal Society physicist whose 
writings ranged from divinity and metaphysics to 
cookery, but ‘‘ the Pliny of his age ’’, according to one 
enemy, ‘‘for lying’’. The graceful sciolism of the 
Stuart age was half-philosophic, half-charlatan, but it 
is difficult to regard the sympathetic powder for heal- 
ing wounds without contact, which Sir Kenelm got as 
a secret of the Orient from a Carmelite friar and 
imparted to King James, as anything but quackery. 

Aubrey describes Sir Kenelm as ‘‘ such a goodly, 
handsome person, gigantique and great voice, and had 
so gracefull elocution and noble addresse, etc., that, 
had he been dropt out of the clowdes in any part of the 
world, he would have made himselfe respected. But 
the Jesuites spake spitefully, and sayd ‘twas true, but 
then he must not stay there above six weekes’’. At 
what period of his life the son of Sir Everard Digby, 
of Gunpowder Plot fame, returned to his first allegiance 
to Rome is not clear. Laud wrote him a letter of 
gentle remonstrance in 1636, and in 1640 the Commons 
demanded his removal from Court. Henrietta Maria 
made him her Chancellor and sent him as envoy to Pope 
Innocent, whom, however, he hectored. No doubt, 
after the fashion of the time, Digby mixed some daring 
and naive rationalism with his religion. But he proved 
ultramontane in one particular—a desire (in Lord 
Byron’s words) to ‘‘ joyn the interests of the English 
Papists with that bloudy party that murdered the 
King ’’. He himself in 1656 protested ‘‘ my great 
obligations to his Highness, and how passionate I am 
to his service’’. Some of his co-religionists, however, 
were indignant at the ex-loyalist’s crooked relations 
with Cromwell. 

It would be pleasant to think that we found the real 
Sir Kenelm Digby in the preux chevalier of his own 
autobiographical ‘‘ Memoirs ’’, where everyone seems 
to move in a golden mist of high fantasy and old 
romance, all conversation is in full dress, and the aristo- 
cratic culture and loftiness of the earlier Stuart time 
makes life a stately minuet. There is something 
medizval about the story of the blighted loves of young 
Kenelm and his Venetia, her escape from her abductor 
and rescue from the fangs of a forest wolf by a young 
noble, the repulse by the faithful Digby of the advances 
of the Queen-Mother of France at a masque-ball at 
Angers, the news of his death carried to Venetia and of 
her infidelity to him, until a Brahmin, whom he fell 


in with while travelling to Spain, showed him by art 
magic the form of his beloved, bathed in grief—with 
other adventures. They were at last joined in a secret 
marriage—‘' I love her because she is she and I am 
I’’. But Aubrey, a prince of scandal-mongers, has 
sadly besmirched the reputation of the beautiful 
Venetia. The sub-Renaissance age was a queer blend. 
She died young, and “ spiteful woemen’’, according to 
Aubrey, vowed that a jealous husband had poisoned 
her. 

The second half of Mr. Digby’s book is devoted to 
Sir Kenelm’s kinsman, George Digby, Earl of Bristol, 
whose remarkable life is thus summarised by Horace 
Walpole :— 

‘* A singular person, whose life was one contradic- 
tion. He wrote against Popery, and embraced it. He 
was a zealous opposer of the Court, and a sacrifice for 
it. Was conscientiously converted in the midst of his 
prosecution of Strafford, and was most unconscien- 
tiously a prosecutor of Lord Clarendon. With great 
parts he always hurt himself and his friends. With 
romantic bravery he was always an unsuccessful com- 
mander. He spoke for the Test Act though a Roman 
Catholic, and addicted himself to astrology on the birth- 
day of true philosophy.’’ Both these Digbys were 
brought into the closest personal intimacy with 
Charles I., whom they loved reverentially, and both 
testify, from an outside standpoint, to his determina- 
tion to put the Church of England before anything 
else in the world—even an idolised wife. 
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in mezzotint and stipple, and two interesting collections of old master drawin 

bound in separate volumes ; other properties, comprising portraits engraved by fF. 
Bartolozzi, R. Earlom, V. Green, C. Turner, S. W. Reynolds, J. R. Smith, and 
others, including Miss Farren, by Bartolozzi, after Sir T. Lawrence, finely printed 
in colours; and ‘*A Visit to the Child at Nurse,” and “A Visit to the Boarding 
School,” by W. Ward, after G. Morland ; and a collection of drawings by T. Row- 
landson, including spirited sketches by Spithead, Billingsgate, and other subjects 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, December 10, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
/._.. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property ofp EDWARD 
A. FITCH, Esq., J.P., F.L.S., etc. (deceased), Brick House, Maldon, Essex, 
including topographical woiks, books on Natural History, valuable collections 
relating to Essex, stuffed wild birds, birds’ eggs, butterflies, moths, etc., enclos 
in glass cases, cabinets, etc., the property of LD. R. SASSOON. Esq. ; the property 
of HENRY LONGDEN, Esq., 6 Westbourne Park Villas, W.; a portion o! the 
Library of E. CRAWSHAW, Esq., Tollington Park, N., and other properties, 
including early printed books ; works of Browning, Rossetti, Kipling, Stevenson, 
&c. ; illustrated books by Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane, &c. ; fourth folio 
Shakespeare, 1685, etc. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Stran 
W.C., on FRIDAY, December 13, at 1 o'clock precisely, MODFRN ETCHING: 
and ENGRAVINGS (tramed and in the portfolio), comprising fine modern etchings 
of the English school Ly Sir Seymour Haden, J. M. Whistler, Muirhead Bone, 
Hedley Fitton, A. Legros, and other well-known etchers ; also of the Continental 
schools by C. Méryon (including a fine impression of the rare second state of 
L’Abside de Notre Dame), J. F. Millet, M. Lalanne, J. A. Bracquemond, A. Zorn, 
&c., ; also etchings from the Collection of Dr. EDWARD TAIT, of 48 Highbury 
Park, Londen, N , comprising prints ‘mcstly in choice early states), by Muirhead 
Bore, D. Y. Cameron, C. Méryon, Sir Seymour Haden, Sir Frank Short, &c. ; the 
property ota GEN71 EMAN, including etchings by F brangwyn, Hedley Fitton 
&c. ; the property of the Hon. GERALD S. MONTAGU, of 27 Kensington, 
Court, W., comprisirg series of etchings (in Remarque proof state on vellum and 
Signed) after J. L. FE. Jacquet, Ruet, and others ; the 
property of a COLLECIOR, including Remarque proofs after Meissonier, by J. 
Jacquet, and others, &c. 


‘4a JMay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Illustrated copies price 1s. each. 
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BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


BARRS 


THE MOST LOVELY VELY OF ALL SPRING. FLOWERS 


Awarded 31 Gold Medals and a Ten Guinea Challenge Cup. 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for 10/6.) 


BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 
BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London 


Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. The 
‘ Allenburys’ Diet is a combination of both in a 
partially predigested form, and is delicious to take. 
It gives tone to the whole system. Made ina minute— 
add boiling water only. 
Large Sample sent on 


Of Ciaemisto 
1/6 and 3/- 
per tin. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


ask for and | The Reliable Family Medicine. 


you get the 

ORIGINAL and | In DIARRHCA and other bowel complaints 

ONLY GENUINE | Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chlorodyne acts 

’ equa marked in . 

Collis Browne’s | "GoUT, "RHEUMATISM, and it 

Of all Chemists, effectua'ly cuts short attacks D4 SPASMS, PAL- 
1/12, 2'9, 4/6. PITATION, and HYSTER 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
MAny BusINESS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
Farm BuILDINGs, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 
PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom. 
Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


CHRISTMAS IN MADEIRA, THE 
CANARIES, OR THE CAPE. 


SPEGIAL FARES. 
Apply UNION-CASTLE LINE, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(COMM. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 10 to 6. Admission 1s, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, sta NEW BOND STREET. 


THE 


Cornish Riviera 
& South Devon 


are Britain’s Riviera. Here 
winter holidays afford, with 
a minimum of cost and 
fatigue, the maximum of 


WARMTH & SUNSHINE 


Obtain illustrated guide: “* Holiday 
Haunts in England, Wales, and 
Ireland,”’ post free 6d., from Supt. 
of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W., or at G.W.R. 
Stations and Offices. 
EXPRESS SERVICES FROM ALL PARTS. 


TOURIST AND WEEK-END TICKETS, 


G. W. R. 


The Holiday Line. 


FRANK POTTER, General Manager. 


INVINCIBLE 


In Name and Deed. 


By its performances in open competition on the road, the 
Invincible J cilb.t has repeatedly justified its name, but never 
so emphatically as on the occasion of its record run at 
Brooklards on Nov. 16, when it established the following 


AMAZING SPEED RECORDS, 


Half-mile at 113°28 miles per hour. 
Kilometre at 112°81 ,, 
Mile « 

For five years the Talbot has been a stranger at Brook- 
irds. Ip half-a-minute it has leapt to the front—the only 
si andard-built car to achieve ihe coveted “three figures.” 
4t the conclusion of the run the Talbot engine was officially 
inspected and certified to be within the official dimensions. 


NVINCIB 


AL 


Catalogues and Complete Specifications on application, 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 
Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 
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For Books that you find 
difficult to obtain elsewhere, 


apply to 
JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS Ltd. 


Booksellers by appointment to H.M. the King, 


350 OXFORD STREET W., 


who hold one of the best selected 
Stocks of Scarce Books in the Kingdom. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF BOOKS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


LARGE TYPE EDITIONS OF 
LIBRARY BOOKS. / 


FINE WORKS ON 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


VISIT OF INSPECTION IS SOLICITED. 


Catalogues forwarded on applic ation. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGKAYINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone : Mayiair 3001. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen London. 


LAMLEY & CO. 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 8, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. Inter- 
esting out-of-the-way books, both old and new. Christmas Cata- 
logue of New and Second-hand Books sent on application, post free. 


R. ANDERSON & CO.,; 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, RAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and om Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. ' Replies received 


ELY CATH EDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, O_tp Lace, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRS, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
a in all parts of oe er are held as required. Valuations 


Estate and Legacy Du 


Investors’ Four Shilling be Book, The. 


New Democracy 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


The Childhood of Art (H. G. Spearing). Kegan Paul. 21s. net. 
Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 


(Giorgio Vasari). Vol. III. Lee Warner. 25s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Benjamir Waugh (Rosa Waugh). Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 
Sir Nathan Bodington: A Memoir (William H. Draper). 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 


History of Aurangzib (Jadunath Sarkar), 2 Vols., 5s. net each; 
Anecdotes of Aurangzib and Historical Essays (Jadunath 


Sakar), 2s. 6d. net. Calcutta : Sarkar. 
‘*Mes Loisirs’’ (S. P. Hardy). Paris: Picard. 7fr. 50c. 
CLassiIc. 


Roman Laws and Charters (Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by E. G. Hardy). Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 


10s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
Through the Cloudy Porch (K. M. Edge). Murray. 6s. 
Cease Firing (Mary Johnston). Constable. 6s. 


Folk Tales of Brefiny (B. Hunt). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Recipe for Rubber (Ralph Stock) ; Rosamond (Flora fn ua ; 
Mr. Massiter (Mrs. Lewis Leeds). Lynwood. 6s. each. 
Hearts Adrift (George Raffalovich). Griffiths. 
The Light Bearers (M. Sylvestre). Long. 6s. 


Girt Books. 
Tim and the Squire (Lilian Street); Little Thank You (Vrs. 
x. O’Connor), 2s. net each; Mary Pillenger (by 
“‘Brenda’’), 1s. net. Putnams. 


Christmas : A Story (Zona Gale). Macmillan. 6s. 

From Pole to Pole (Sven Hedin). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
History. 

The War Drama of the Eagles (Edward Fraser). Murray. 12s. 


net. 
The Illness and Death of Napoleon Bonaparte (Arnold Chaplin). 
"Hirschfeld. 2s. 6d. net. 
London Topographical Record. Vol. VII. London Topographi- 
cal Society. 7s. 6d. net. 
Natura History. 
The Story of a Hare (J. C. Tregarthen). 
Boox. 
A First Class Book of Chemistry (Ernest Barrett and T. Percy 
Nunn). Black. 1s. 6d. 
ScIENCE. 
Radioactive Substances and their Radiations (E. Rutherford). 


Murray. 6s. net. 


Cambridge : At the University Press. 15s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
The Pagan Tribes of Bormeo (Charles Hose and W. McDougall). 
Macmillan. 2 Vols. 42s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 


The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse (A. Quiller-Couch). Ox- 


ford: At the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Original Tales and Ballads in the Yorkshire Dialect 324 Malham 
Dembleby). The Walter Scott Publishing Co., 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Words without Music (Ann Holgate Selous). Clifton : Baker. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Poems by William Allingham (selected by Helen Allingham). 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 


Verses (E. Waterhouse). Methuen. 2s. net. 


In — Lady’s Praise (edited by E. Hermitage Day). Pitmar. 
Ss. net. 

bai of Dawn over the Hills (Rose E. Sharland). Simpkin. 
s. net. 

Sonnets (T. W. H. Crosland). Richmond. 2s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anglo-German Problem, The (Charles Sarolea). Nelsor. 23s. 
net. 

Ayrshire Idylls (Neil Munro). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

Commedia Dell’ Arte, The (Winifred Smith). New York: 
Columbia University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

Complete Edwin Drood, The (J. Cumming Walters). Chapman 


and Hall. 6s. net. 
Europe and the New Sea Law (V. Dembski). Simpkin. 5s. net. 


The Firancial Re- 
and The. 


The (W. Sharp 
McKechnie). Murray. 6s. 


‘ Unionist — Handbook, The (edited by L. M. Bagge). 
King. . 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND ‘Stine ror DecemBerR :—The National Review, 
2s. 6d. net; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The 
Monthly, 6d. net; Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Antiquary, 6d.; Deutsche Rundschau, 2m. 
Scribner’s Magazine, ls. net; The Arena, ls. net; 
Socialist Review, 6d. net; The Empire Magazine, 6d. net; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 2fr. 75c.; United Service Maga- 
2s. ; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c. ; Harper’s Magazine, 

; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Financial Re- 
view of Review vs, ls. net; The Occult Review, 6d. net; The 
Vineyard, 6d. net; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The 
World’s Work, ls. ‘net. 
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CHOFFARD 


VERA SALOMONS. 

Being the second volume issued of the series of 
XVIIIth CENTURY FRENCH BOOK ILLUSTRATORS. 
29 Photogravure I]lustrations from brilliant Originals, Price 188. net. 
100 Large Paper Copies. Price 30s. net. 


Choffard, the great draughtsman with whom this book deals, is of 
especial interest to admirers of eighteenth-century illustrations, for his 
genius, at once artistic and inventive, enabled him to stand in the 
foremost ranks of contemporary artists. 


BUMPUS Litd., 350 Oxford Street, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH MEDIZVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 
With 8 Plates and 416 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, in 
2 vols. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
‘*It would really seem as if at last a new spirit has breathed over 


the English text-books of Gothic Architecture. Mr. Power’s book is 
quite startlingly modern.” 


Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
‘* We have seldom seen a book on any Architectural subject into 
which so much solid information has been condensed.” 
The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal. 


Messrs. TALBOT, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S New Volume of Plays. 
Plays. 2nd Series. 


**The Eldest Son.” “The Little Dream.” “Justice.” 
Square Post 8vo. 6s. Also to be had separately. 


Plays. py anton tTcnexorr. 
““Unele Vanya.” ‘‘Ivanoff.” “The Seagull.” ‘* The 
Swan Song.’ 
A new collection of Plays, by the foremost dramatist in Russian 


literature. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Just published. 


A New Edition, Ilustrated in Colour. 
The Story of my Heart. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With 8 Coloured Plates from 
oil paintings by E. W. WaITE. Mounted with borders and plate 
marks, the text reset. Cover design in gold, gilt top. 
The book in which Richard Jefferies recorded his soul ; expressing in wonderful 
prose that great kinship with Nature which is the faith ef the mystic. 
In box, 7s. 6d. net ; postage, 5d. 


The Rural Life. 


A Wiltshire Village. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. ; 

A study of the lives of humble folk. All is taken direct from life—descriptions, 
rtraits, characters. It is a book worthy of Mr. Williams's great predecessor, 
ichard Jefferies.” 

gentle and continuous delight.” — 7imes. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net ; postage, 4d. 


By the Author of “ Pilgrim Man.” 


Winter and Spring. 


HOW TO MAKE A SPEECH WITHOUT NOTES. 
THE ART OF 26,000 SOLD. 


EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 


By HAROLD FORD, M.A., LL.D., D.C I. 


Mr. W. E. Glatistone, M.P.—‘‘ I congratulate you.” 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P.— My readers cannot do better 
than possess Dr. Ford’s admirable book.” 

Mr. Herbert Lewis, M.P.—‘' The best and most helpful I 
have ever read.” 


Sheffield Telegraph—“ The very best ever written.” 
2/6, from BOOTS, BUXTON, and all Booksellers. 


Price 1s. net; 1s, 3d. post free. 


A United West Indies 


By the Honble. Cc, GIDEON MURRAY 


Mr. Gideon Murray, the Administrator of 
St. Vincent, has long been known as an 
advocate of the federation of the West 
Indies. He has now worked out his idea in 
detail. His scheme is the more remark- 
able because it leaves out Jamaica—why, 
may be ascertained from his book on 
“A United West Indies,” which is about to 
be published by 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 
KING. STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Price 1/- net ; 1/1} post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of ‘*Saturday’ Bridge.” 


“Coon-Can’’ is the newest and most amusing of 
card games. It is easy to learn, but play may 
involve the exercise of much skill, 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King {Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. [Roadmender Series. 


«The books ef Mr. Scott Palmer are always worth the attention of the thoughtful 
religious mind ; and these contemplative papers on moods of nature, the issues of 
thought and life, are well worth looking into." —7imes. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net ; postage, 3d. 


A Notable Travel Book. 


The Sea and the Jungle. 


By H. M. TOMLINSON. 

The story of a tramp steamer’s unique 
Amazon and Madeira rivers into the heart of 
istic account of wild nature in the tropies. 

“ A book worthy of Joseph Conrad.”—Daily Express. 
Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net ; postage, 5d. 


across the Atlantic and up the 
great forests. A wonderfully 


A Fine Story for Boys. 
Old Fireproof: story. 


By OWEN VAUGHAN (Owen Rhoscomyl), Ex-Captain of 
Scouts. A new edition. With Illustrations by EDGAR HoLLoway. 
Reproduced in Colour and Sepia. 400 pp. Picture cover, 
coloured wrapper, crown 8vo. 


DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Weaving of the Shuttle. 


By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 


Dying Fires. 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
A literary event.” —A rnold Bennett. 
Bernardine. A Novel. 


By ROSINA FILIPI. 
The stage, art and craftsmanship, Christian Science, are all introduced in this 


very unusual and clever fe 


Those that Dream. 


By YOI PAWLOWSKA (Mrs. Buckley). A story of life in 
Rome to-day. 


Angélique: le p’tit Chou. 
By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 


A full-length it of a fascinating enfant terrible, the dainty, quaint, and 
precocious ‘* "ti society. 


tit Chou,” a twentieth-century little girl of Parisian 


A full list of announcements will be sent post free on request. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, LONDON. 
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The KING of XMAS NUMBERS. 


PUNCH 
ALMANACK 


ULL of Humorous Sketches and 
Pictures, and with a fine Double- 
Page Cartoon in colours 


MR. PUNCH’S 
RUSSIAN BALLET 


Obtainable of all Newsagents and Booksellers everywhere. 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


Ready November 25th 


RAND MINES, 
IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 
— 
| a= | Of = a 
| 045 | ES S22 | 252) | ess | | 
FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING September 30, 1912. Juiy 31, 1912. 
| | | 
Mine. | | | | 
Devetorment Work— | 
exclusive | | 
«+ || 39775 | 6,373 3,190 | 10,022 3,667 3799 | 4,512 45252 4,245 | | 14.35% | 35332 216 | 2,932 |) 7,243 3,191 
Reduetion. Works” | | 
re recei rom Mine || | | | | 
(tons) || 234,032 | 180,030 186,843 | 539,691 92,146 | 132,329 | 137,698 | 175,117 80,240 112,046 | 504,525 | 67,878 | 152,357] — 196,831 101,422 
from Surface | | | | | 
Tonnage crushed ee '196,400 146,100 157,970 Gomes 75,780 121,700 120,100 149,900 yo,es anne 449,850 | 59,094 | 129,040 | 119,300 || 166,300 89,100 
Total yield (fine oz.) 65,94 50,680 74,142 91376 27,169 | 62,438 | 52,326 52,252 25,154 | 44,754 | 174,268 | 22, 60,411 | 29, | 59,40% 29,0 
ad 28s. 2d | 29s. 2d. 39s. 5d. | lon 30s. 43s. 1d. | 36s. 7d. 29s. 3d. 29s. 37s. 5d. | 338. 2d. | 318. 7d. | 39s. 4d. | 21s, 1d. gos. od. 275. 
ccumulat slimes | 
treated (tons) .. 6,460 3,570 | — 7,826 | 7,000) — — || 3,972 = 
Accumulated slimes yield 
++ £170,290|£197,546 £168,522) lesen 296 £90,719 £127,144 £148,312 £150 sal £84,328 $£36,329 £476,283 £62,160 £111,070 £112,515) £175,451 
Cost per Ton Milled ee ||£0 7 4 1 7 of1 4 £0 x8 s£1 311 £1 48 fro 0 £1 3 1080 17 3 3 £0 17 2\£0 18 to) 173 
evenue, 
Value of Gold produced £276,840 £311, 285, £752,957 £113,868 £262,109 £219,531 £105,310 £745,497 £93,276 £253,028] £125,817, £249,214 
1 9 1 £1 19 £1 4£110 o £2 192419 9 £117 5 113 6 £x 1g 75 
Orkin. ro 
eo | | £106,550. £15,030 £142,763 £310,661 £23,149 | £134,965 £71,219 £68,811 £20,982 £101,323 £31, 116 £141,958) £13,302 £45,165 
Per Ton Milled . oe £0 10 10 £0 18 1 £o 1211 ko 6 £1 1111 £0 9 2 £0 511 £1 2, £012 0 06 £1 2 2 £e 10 2 
Other Sources. 
Ner Revenve or Ex- 
Credit 490 *£3,30! "£3,609 | "£442 | £54 4 £1,343 -- ,063 | £3,952 
Net Profit | £105,868 £17,520 Pi £298,356 £22,428 £138,574 £71,661 | £68,865 £18, £102,666, — £150,021 £17,254 ||£75, 
Capital Ex xpend! £783 t£2,175 £1,758 £45,805 £4,458 | f£20,446| +£5,564| £4,525 | £1,581 | £61,616 £13,159 £15,105 £1,140 
Interim D De- 
clared. | | 
Payable to Shareholders |) | | | | 
registered on booksasat |} — — (Sept.30, — - jJuly3:,5 — 
| | | 1912, 
Rate percent. .. = - - ~ ~ - je i= 
Total amount Dist 


* Including Accumulations. 
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t Exclusive of the proportion of an annuity payable to the Gevernment in respect of mining rights acquired under certain claims. 


j 
. | 
= 
1 
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| 
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1912. 


MIN 
LimitTED 


£122,154 
£1 75 


£45,165 
£e 10 2 
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1s. net. 1s. 2d. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


THE SCHEME of the UNIONIST 
SOCIAL REFORM COMMITTEE 


EXPLAINED BY 


JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 


MAURICE WOODS 


With an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


This book will be of great interest to all engaged in active political 
work: it embodies one of the main lines of constructive Unionist 
policy. Mr. F. E. Smith in his Introduction says: ‘‘It is perfectly 
clear that the reform of the Poor Law will be left to the next Cnionis: 
Administration, and as a consequence the party must owe a debt of 
gratitude to those Members of Parliament who have for months given 
many hours of their time towards forming their own conclusions on 
this vital matter as a preliminary to forming the conclusion of others.” 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office : 
LONDON: WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


SLATERS, LTD. 
INCREASED BUSINESS. 


hold. 


THe Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of eh of Slat 
Limited, was held yesterday, Sir David Burnett (Chairmen) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. Y. Northcote) having read the notice, 

The Chairman said he had much pleasure in presenting the eighteenth 
annuel report. To put it shortly, if they adopted the report on paid a 
dividend of 7 per cent., there would be a carry-forward to profit and 
loss account of £7363 76. 6d.; in other worde, they hed earned their 7 per 
cent. dividend and they hed earned £1412 in addition, and he thought 
that, to put it roughly, that sum was £4000 net profit more than on the 
previous year. He might mentiom that the business had increased; that 
was to say, the takings had been more to the extent of about £25,000, 
and that increases had been shown in all departments, and the number 
of cust s had i d in all branches. That wae a very satisfactory 
result, and it was very largely due to the energy and ability of their 
general manager, Mr. J. G. Bean. One gentleman got alarmed at the 
large amount of sundry creditors—namely, £41,966 9s. 4d. That certainly 
did appear a large amount, but he would like to tell them that the Com- 
pany paid for all dry goods, such as groceries, om the customary trade 
terms of monthly accounts, and they paid for all their fish, meat, poultry, 
and vegetables and all other such goods by weekly accounts, ed by 60 
doing t. obtained the largest amount of discount. Every week they 
paid away from £12,000 to £15,000. The figuree that he quoted dated to 
September 28, and they would know that the following dey, Septem- 
ber 29, was quarter day, and therefore in this large amount had been 
included the quarter's rates up to September 29. If they could obtain the 
emallest discount on dry goods they would pay for them on delivery. 
Them one shareholder head written to say he could not thipk that the 
policy of dividing profite up to the hilt wae in the best interests of the 
shareholders. With this the Chairman quite agreed, but on that occasion 
they were not dividing up to the hilt, because about 1 per cent. remained 
which they were not paying away. The Ohairman, im conclusion, said 
that he could look forward to the future without dismay; they had 
touched bottom; all their branches showed a healthy aspect, and if they 
got a little more money they were prepared to look out cautiously in 
order to expand their business. He hoped to be able in the future to 
euggest a very substantial increase in the rate of dividend. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. J. G. n seconded the resolution, and after a few remarks from 
the shareholders the motion was carried unanimously. 


THE NEW WITNESS 


(Conducted by the Editor and Staff of “‘ THE EYE-WITNESS.”) 
Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 


Special Xmas Citerary Dumber. 


December 12, 1912. 


ARTICLES AND REVIEWS BY ;— 
G. K. CHESTERTON, 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 
G. S. STREET. 
HUBERT BLAND. 
E. NESBIT. 
ARTHUR RANSOME. 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices: 9 Joun Street, ApEtrxi, W.C, 


ROTTERDAM-DELI HEVEA, 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION, 


Tue First Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the Rotterdam- 
Deli Hevea, Ltd., was held on November 29, Mr. OC. Weeding Skinner, 
J.P. (the Chairman), 
The Secretary (Mr. W. P. Smith) read the notices. k 
The Cheirman said he had nothing but satisfactory information to give 
them. They were in the happy position of having available cash resources 
of some £50,000. He explained the new agreement which hed been entered 
“Under the origina] contract the debit egainet 
us from June 1910 to March 1 thie year, including planting and upkeep, 
@s prepared by the Maatecheppi’s loca] staff, would have amounted te 
£16,000. Under the new arrangements which have been made 
(and which have only been rendered aay: by the fact that the 
in 


enerous spirit) this 
large sum for the 
t is, for one year and eight 


into with the vendors. 


estate put on the market to-day would be valued at considerably more 
than the total cost of our property.” 


Mr. 0. F. Weise seconded the motion, which was aleo agreed to. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 


ISSUE OF £1,000,000 PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK. 


INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY, 


Issue price £95 per £100 Stock, payable as follows :— 
#210 per £100 Stock on Application. 


on Allotment. 
do. 14th February, 1913. 
do. 14th March, 1913. 


B88 


= Stock will carry the full quarter’s interest payable on April 14, 


Payments may, if preferred, be meade in full on allotment, or om the 
date for the payment of the instalment due February 14, 1915, under 
discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


The Directore of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada invite 
applications for £1,000,000 Perpetual Four per Cent. Consolidated Deben- 
ture Stock, the proceeds of which will be applied to the general purposes 
of the Company. 

The interest on the Debentfre stock is cumulative, and peyable quar- 
terly om January 14, —_ 14, July 14, and October 14. The Stock will 
conk pari passu with the existing Perpetual Four per Cent. Consolidated 
Debenture Stock ag quoted on the Stock Exchange; and holders of this 
Stock are entitled at all general meetings of the proprietors of the Com- 
pany to four votes for every £100 of Debenture Stock held by them. 

The balance of net revenue, after the payment of the interest on the 
Debenture Stocks for the year ended December 31, 1911, amounted to 

000, which amount, it ie expected, will be considerably exceeded 
during the current year. 

plication will be made in due course for a settlement and: quotation 
of the Stock on the Stock Exchange. 

Applications muet be made on the form accompanying the prospectus, 
and to the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and 
Company, 67 Lombard Street, E.C., with @ deposit of £10 per £100 
Stock applied for. 

The subscription list will be closed on or before Wednesday, December 11. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices 
of the Com; ; of Mesers. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Company, 67 Lomberd 
Street, E.C.; and of Messrs. Coates, Son and Co., 99 Gresham Street, 


London, E.C. 
On behalf of the Board, 
ALFRED W. SMITHERS, Chairman. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
December 6, 1912. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


his Week's Issue contains: 
Mr, LAMPARD’S SPEECH. 
CONTRACTS. By A. W. Stedman. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES of LANGEN (JAVA). 


THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 
THE UNITED SERDANG, BATAYIA INYEST- 
MENTS AND ROTTERDAM DELI MEETINGS. 


ANN in the United ; 
SUBSCRIPTION PER Kingdom, 6/6 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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10 KING STREET, 


| 
101,422 : 
individual] shareholders, have met 
Prey company will not have to pay one farthi 
89,100 expenses incurred up to March 1 thie year—the 
ont months beyond the original contract time, as the vendor company pey the 
whole of those expenses, inchading and planting, to that date— 
_ namely, March 1, 1912—when they handed over to us upwards of 1400 acres, 
| planted approximately with 150,000 Hevea Brasiliensis trees. On and after 
a thet date we pay to them a sum for the further planting up of 1500 acres, 
| which is to be planted at the rate of 500 acres a year in accordance with SS 
£76,989 the terme of the original contract for two-fifthe of an agreed cost per 
bp. ecre, which includes upkeep for one year. We have, as stated in our 
edhe li. report, an area of 1712 acres planted up with 181,989 trees, and we have in 
our nurseries about 100,000 seedlings, which will amply provide for eup- 
plies and carrying out our planting programme. The financial — to- ee 
day is that the available cash, as I have told you, is some ,000, and pl MS 
inetead of the position being es at the inception of the company, when 
| you were assured of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 
four years, you are now in @ position of having @ guaranteed profit from 
tobacco securing 5 per cent. per annum for five years—namely, until 
June 1916. We have, irrespective of working capital, a eum of £20,000 
a in hand, specially available for the distribution of dividends. This | 
bes tion, I am eure you will agree, ie a very satisfactory one. We have 
ee upwards of 180,000 trees planted, all of which will be in bearing when our 
£1,740 guaranteed profit from tobacco ceases. { venture to say that such an 
H. A. van Nievelt (managing director) seconded the 
bio dag the adoption of the report, which was carried unanimously. ae 
| 
Pie of the two half- ly di 3 of = cent. each on ber 21, 
mi, and June 21, 1912, respectively and the same sre hereby con- SEES 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS 


Books are the best presents and some of the best books are those published 
by Messrs. Methuen & Co. Please write to them for their special Cnristmas 
Catalogue, and ask your bookseller to show you panel books. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo., 6s. ; also Fcap. 8vo. leather, §s. net. 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADS: THE SEVEN SEAS: THE FIVE NATIONS : DEPART- 
MENTAL DITTIES. 


THE MOST CHARMING LETTERS IN THE WORLD. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. Four volumes. New and Enlarged Edition. Peep. 8vo. 5s. each ; leather, 5s. net each 


THREE TRAVELLERS RETURN. 
A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. By E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. By EDWARD HUTTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THREE SUMPTUOUS GIFT BOOKS. 


THE BLUE BIRD. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. TerxerRA DE Matros, With Illustrations in 
Colour by F. CAYLEY RoBINsoN. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


JAPANESE GARDENS. By Mrs. BASIL TAYLOR. With 28 Illustrations in Colour by WALTER TYNDALE. Crown 


4to. 21S. net. 
MANY CARGOES. By W. W. JACOBS. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN., Wide Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE ROMANCES OF MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE ire * ocnmeued THE SORROWS OF SATAN A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS THE MASTER CHRISTIAN 
VENDET TEMPORAL POWER THELMA GOD’S GOOD MAN 
THE MIGHTY ATOM (also 1s. net.) THE SOUL OF LILITH 
WORMWOOD CAMEOS BARABBAS HOLY ORDERS 
SANE (1s. net.) 
THE NOVELS i W. W. JACOBS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
MANY CARGOES DIALSTONE LAN SEA URCHINS ODD CRAFT 
A MASTER OF CRAFT THE LADY OF THE BARGE LIGHT FREIGHTS (also rs. net.) SALT HAVEN 
THE SKIPPER’S WOOING SAILORS’ KNOTS AT SUNWICH PORT SHORT CRUISES 


LAUS TEMPORIS ACTI. 
MY OWN TIMES. By Lavy DOROTHY NEVILL. Edited by her Son. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
SIXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By Major-General Sir ALFRED E, TURNER, K:C.B. Demy 8vo. 


Tas. 6d. net. 


FIRESIDE PHILOSOPHY. 
LONDON LAVENDER. An Entertainment. By E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A MISCELLANY OF MEN. By G. K. CHESTERTON. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 
THIS AND THAT. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Feap.'8vo. 55. 


V. LUCAS. 
You will not find better Gift Books than Mr. LUCAS’S A WANDERER IN PARIS; A WANDERER IN LONDON ; 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND  ; or than his famous anthologies, such as THE OPEN ROAD and THE F RIENDLY TOWN. 


Ask to see all his books. 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN AND YOURSELVES. 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By KENNETH GRAHAME, Author of The Golden Age.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GREAT POET. 
SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. With a Biographical Note by WILFRED MEYNELL. With 


a Portrait in Photogravure. Fcap. 8vo. §s. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF GOOD VERSES. 
VERSES. By ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE, Author of “A Little Book of Life and Death.” Second Edition. Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


THE SPORTING SPIRIT. 
HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By HARRY VARDON. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 
’ THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By B. HECKSTALL-SMITH’and Captain E. DU BOULAY. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. EVERS and C. E. HUGHES DAVIES. Demy 
8vo. 5s. net. [Ask to see Messrs. Methuen’s other ‘* Complete” Sporting Books. 


SALLY. By DOROTHEA CONYERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EAST AND WEST. 
BUBBLES OF THE FOAM. ByF. W. BAIN. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [ Please ask to see Mr. Bain’s other Indian books. 
THE ANGLO INDIANS. By ALICE PERRIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of “The Wild Olive. * Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FOR LOVERS OF ART. 
Lovers of Art should ask to se CLASSICS OF ART, THE CONNOISSEUR’S LIBRARY, and LITTLE BOOKS ON 
ART. Here are books for all purses. 


CHEAP BUT 
The best Shilling books by the best copyright authors are those published by Messrs. Methuen. 
Send for a list and you will find something for everybody. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., Essex Street, Strand, London. W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SporTIswooDE Lrp., 5 New-stree , E.C., and Published by RecinALD WessTeR Pacz, at the Office, ro King Street, 
¥ Covent Garden, in the Parish Pack ‘ 
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